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A New England Ballad. 


The COMMONWEALTH offers 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


For the best ballad on a subject in New aghend history, from 
the discovery by the Northmen to the present time. 

These ballads may be of any length, from forty lines to one 
hundred and forty. They must be sent to us with a sealed 
envelope containing the author's name. 

‘This premium is a SUBSCRIBER'S PREMIUM, snd is open only to 
persons who are regular subscribers to the COMMONWEALTH. 

All poems written in competition must be received at this office 
on or before the fret of April. 
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pe ~~ 23; Some New Diecoveries in Stellar Motions, by 8. 
C. Chandler. 
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A characteristic New England story by Benjamin 
Asbury Goodridge, entitled A ROLL OF CANVAS, written 
especially for this paper, will be published complete in the 
next number, February 27. 

Mr. Shaw’s lecture on the Government of Cities, de- 

livered in the Channing Hall course last Monday, was full 
of valuable information. Everyone interested in sound 
government is indebted to him for bringing together so 
large a mass of important information, and for the com- 
prehensive study of the subject with which he makes the 
information useful. Like all other students, he expresses 
his amazement at the helter-skelter way in which the 
Americans of the United States leave each city charter 
either to shape itself, or not to be shaped at all. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, there are a thousand municipali- 
ties, the homes of three-quarters of the people of England, 
of which the city government is conducted on the general 
lines laid down in 1835 by the Reform Parliament. In all 
the large countries of Europe there is, in the same way, 
some uniform system of administration. Roughly speak- 
ing, the English system may be said to give the choice of 
one (not two) City Councils to the voters. The voters’ 
lists include women if they be householders. Their busi- 
ness is done when they have chosen the Council. This 
Council then elects its Mayor and appoints all other 
officers and committees. Mr. Shaw believes that the 
amount of responsibility thrown on the Councils gives a 
superior class of men an interest in their affairs, and that 
the simplicity of the plan gives much more vigor of 
administration than we see in our involved and cumbrous 
systems. 





One of the dangers to which this country is exposed 
by the flood of immigration has received an illustration 
during the past week by the introduction of typhus 
fever. This disease was brought by immigrants escaping 
from the starvation and the tyranny of Russia, and was 
found among the passengers in two steamers arriving at 
New York and Philadelphia. The infected immigrants 
mingled with the population, some of them started 
across the country to reach their destination inland, and 
in the city of New York itself there appeared at one 
time danger of the spread of the disease and the estab- 
lishment of an epidemic. But this incident also served 
to test the efficacy of our system of sanitary precaution. 
The plague was isolated in New York city, passengers 
from the infected steamer were traced in their move- 
ments across the country— some of them to Oakdale, 
near Worcester, in this State—and promptly placed 
under supervision; and the danger, so far as can be 
judged, has been averted. 





In this connection, the activity of the Board of 
Health in Boston, in vacating a number of tenement 
houses whose sanitary condition is bad, is calculated to 
give confidence to the public. It isa constant danger, 
as wellasa shame, that in this city there are buildings 
used as dwellings which are unfit for human occupancy, 
and which are yet crowded with men, women and 
children in a reeking, noisome existence. The Board of 
Health, through whose vigilance the city has been saved 
from all visitation of epidemic disease of an infectious 
character during recent years, could not engage in a 
better work than this clearance of the tenement houses. 
It may be said that the work should have been begun 


thorough. 





There is nothing in the working of Boston life more 
gratifying than to see that the churches apprehend the 
advantage of their position close by Harvard University, 
and in the midst of the arrangements by which so many 
of our institutions of learning are attempting to supply 
the needs of the higher education. Last Sunday, Dr. 
Rolfe was so good asto meet the class on Christian 
Poetry at the South Congregational Church, and to con- 
verse familiarly on the religion of Shakespeare. It need 
not be said that the other classes were glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of hearing such a man 
discuss such a subject, and there was a large attend- 
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upon his very interesting subject, and delighted his 
hearers for an hour which was only too short. Careful 
readers know well with what sympathetic interest Dr. 
Rolfe speaks upon Shakespeare, and how he refuses to 
let any learned speculations make Skakespeare other than 
the healthy, whole-souled, large minded leader of men 
who has been so gratefully recognized and loved, now 
for more than two centuries. But his conversation, 
learned and critical all the way through, had none of the 
ear-marics of learning or criticism. He brought in, as 
no one less familiar with Shakespeare could do, admira- 
ble illustrations, from several plays and from the son- 
nets, which, as he showed, must have oeen furnished by 
Shakespeare’s personal moral and religious life; and 
every person who was fortunate enough to be present 
felt, as he left the church, that he better understood the 
power by which Shakespeare holds even'the humblest of 
those who see his plays performed, or those who read 
the text which will never be too familiar. 





Mr. Thomas Cushing, of the Latin School class of 
1824, told a good story at the dinner of the old pupils 
about the Saxe-Weimar visit to Boston in his school- 
days. It was in the days of Mr. Gould’s administration, 
and the school was deservedly an object of interest to 
all intelligent travellers. The Duke came, with a large 
staff of his companions, anda sort of informal exhibi- 
tion took place. Among other entertainments, Mr. 
Gould asked if he would like to hear one of the boys 
declaim, and on his assent William Sturgis was bidden to 
go upon the stage—which is remembered by the older 
pupils in the upper room where the Parker House now 
stands. Sturgis was taken by surprise, and asked what 
he was to speak. Mr. Gould said, ‘‘Oh,‘ speak ‘whatever 
you spoke last Saturday.” Accordingly, Sturgis deliv- 
ered thejphillipic, well known in those days, of the Earl 
of Chatham upon those little German princes who were 
sellling their men ‘like sheep in the shambles’ to George 
III. for the purpose of hunting down his subjects in 
America. Now one of these princes was the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar’s father. Mr. Gould was a good deal 
distressed, and explained to the Duke that it was an 
unfortunate accident by which he was thus addressed. 
But the prince took.it very good-naturedly, and it never 
was made cause of war between the state of Massachu- 
setts and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 





The paper which is to be read by Mr. S. C. Chandler 
before the Boston Scientific Society on Tuesday evening 
next will be, it is said, one of the most important com- 
munications in astronomy ever given before any Society 
in this country. The subject is announced as ‘Some New 
Discoveries in Stellar Motions’ and will deal with inter- 
esting topics of yariable stars and proper motions, the 
subjects upon which Mr. Chandler has been s0 long at 
work. 





The Massachusetts Library Club, which held its 
seventh meeting at the Boston University on Wednesday, 
is engaged in work on a very practical line, technical 
though it may seem to the general public. At this meet- 
ing, for instance, methods of cataloguing were under 
discussion. 3 All librarians are beginning to see the need 
of plain common sense in this work, and the uselessness 
of much of the detail crowded upon the cards for public 
use, as well as the hard work forced upon cataloguers. 


earlier; but now that it is begun {it should be made/| Many illustrative points were brought up for discussion 


and free criticism, and{perhaps we may hope for less 
complex work inthe future. Mr. Badger of Cambridge 
exhibited two forms of case and cards for card cata- 
logues ; one as a book with backless covers, with cards or 
sheets held in grip; the other, a wooden box with mova- 
ble end, opening the cards or sheets to view. Either 
arrangement seems admirable for a private library or for 
special lists, but could hardly be used in libraries where 
the public have free access to the card catalogue. The 
next meeting of the Club will be held in Cambridge, in 
April, when visits will be made to the Public and College 
Libraries; and as many members desire that evening 
meetings of the Club shall be held in Boston, the project 
will be considered at this meeting, and may lead to the 
formation of a new section. 








8. R. Koehler. 
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Fuss. 20. Grandmamma’s receipt for mince pies: 
‘Put in everything you have good in the house, and bake 
as long as you can spare the time.” 

Fes. 21. WhatGrace said when she was fifty years 
old: ‘Everything has always turned out better than I 
expected.” 

Fes. 22. Col. Ingham’s discovery: “It is a great 
thing to find that the world runs on love, and not on any 
law of supply and demand.” 


Fes. 23. “If you want to do anything, don’t consult 
anybody about it.” 
Fra. 24. What Mrs. H. said: ‘There is so much to be 


thankful for, and one cannot be thankful and wretched 


at the same time.” 


Fes. 25. F. Ansty about Mr. Tourmalin: ‘He hada 
competency—that refuge of the incompetent.” 
Fes. 26. Dr. Hurlbut’s oracle: ‘‘Tell them the right 


thing. They won't do it, but they'll be more likely to.” 


APPALACHIA. 


———_ 


The Appalachian Club of Boston held its annual festi- 
val at the Hotel Vend6me on the 12th of February. 
There was a large company of gentlemen and ladies, and 
the freshness and enthusiasm might haye been observed 
which always mark any considerable gathering of ‘Appa- 
lachians.’ I noticed among the ‘tenderfoots’ there was 
the same error which I have more than once observed, In 
that they suppose that, because they heard of the ‘Appa- 
lachian range’ when they were children, the members of 
the Appalachian Club are especial.y interested in moun- 
tains. This is indeed an error, for the club exists not 
simply for the exploration of mountains, as if it were an 
Alpine Club, but to bring together any persons ‘who 
delight in outside nature. 

Here is the natural protest which people of an Aryan 
race make against those processes of so-called civilization 
which shut them up in houses three-quarters of the year. 
Houses, after all, are prisons, and it is as well that there 
should be somebody to call them so. The Club keeps in 
mind, and compels people to keep in mind, the etymology 
of the word ‘Aryan.’ The race towhich we belong are 
the people who live in the open Air, believe in the open 
Air, believe that their gods are most easily found in the 
open Air; and who, in the same proportion and for the 
same reasons, disbelieve in cloisters and closely built 
shrines, in altars which have the mark of a tool upon 
them, as Moses would have said, and in all the other pro- 
cesses of secret religion. There is a very profound 
assertion of Infinite Life in the determination of the 
people of Aryan races to go out to ind their God, as the 
Adam of the beginning found his, when he walked in his 
garden. And the sentiment or principle which its 
involved here is the sentiment and principle out of which 
the Appalachian Club is born. 

A very bright woman—whom at the meeting I called 
the brightest woman in Boston excepting those present— 
said to me once that the Appalachian Club seemed to her 
to be the only club in Boston which could show instantly 
and at once its reason for being. I am disposed to think 
that this is true. When people ask you why you belong 
to the Appalachian Club, you simply say, ‘It is because I 
love out-door nature.” You do not say that you know 
the difference between a tetrahedron and a stamen; very 
probably you do not. But you like to be out of doors. 
You have great sympathy with pupils who play truant; 
you have a sympathy with all sorts and conditions of 
men who have to do personally with fishes and birds and 
cabbages and the other things which a plentiful nature 
gives to us; and you haveacertain suspicion that 
persons who learn of these things at second or third-hand 
do not get so much out of them as the people do who 
learn them at first-hand. Thus there are excellent people 
who will sit in a prison, otherwise called a house, and 
read an article on star-fishes in a cyclopedia, whose writer 
stole all he told from another cyclopedia, whose writer 
stole all he knew from a book he had never seen before, 
on a subject of which he knew nothing; and this book 
was written by a man who had been prejudiced by 
another man who was determined that he would see noth- 
ing which had been seen by a third man with whom he 
had had a quarrel. The man who reads the first cyclope- 
dia writes you an article about starfishes, which you read. 
After you have read it, you go to the aquarium which is 
constructed, or is going to be 
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near us. The people in the Pe ea “ Club—I can 
speak certainly cf one of them—are often very ignorant. 
But they are highly determined that they will see with 
their own eyes and will hear with their own ears. 

What has followed is that the Club has great strength, 
and has, as it ought to have, a power in this community 
which is constantly increasing. The existence of such a 
club, bound to the direct and untrammelled study of nature, 
has done a great deal toward improving the public 
school teaching in such matters, which is bad enough 
even now; toward stimulating the effort for the right 
study of natural history, and toward giving courage to 
those people who would gladly establish zodlogical gar- 
dens, rrboretums, public gardens, and other helps for 
the people in cities, who have less opportunity for the 
study of nature than their more fortunate brethren in the 
country. Our Appalachian Club arranges, on almost 
every Saturday, an excursion of persons who are willing 
to leave Boston fora little for an open-air tramp or 
ride. Sometimes these excursions take the parties to a 
considerable distance; sometimes they are quite within 
reach. A mysterious notice in one of the Boston papers 
tells the members where they are to meet, an intelligent 
guide takes charge of them, and, at an expense fabu- 
lously small, every one of these persons has the taste of 
ozoue and oxygen, has the sympathy of persons inter- 
ested, like himself, in seeing the work of God at first- 
hand, has the information which is communicated by 
some friendly man of science who has gone over the 
ground before, and sleeps perfectly all the night which 
follows. The excursion day is fixed on Saturdav be- 
cause that gives a greater opportunity for ost business 
men so leave thedens of their slavery, and because all 
teachers are, toa certain degree, free on that day. 

Besides this, the club arranges excursions to a dis- 
tance, and, at the very moment when these lines strike 
our reader's eyes, a week will have been spent in Water- 
ville, New Hampshire, that charming nest in the heart 
of the White Mountains, where thirty or forty of the 
members have taken their snow-sboes, and, at the mo- 
ment when these words are printed, are going over the 
‘Innocent snow,’ four or five feet above the princess- 
pine and other treasures which are asleep beneath it. 
The Club has done very good work as an organiza- 
tion, besides giving life and health and comfort to so 
many of its members. It has taken a prominent part 
in the enterprise for saving the Middlesex Fells and 
other public commons, it bas had its share in legislation, 
undis on the lookout always to heal the scars which 
ignorant man inflicts upon the beautiful face of nature, 
and to prevent him from doing as badly at another 
time. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 


VARIABLE STARS. 





The discovery of the new star of 1892, which was 
discussed in THe COMMONWEALTH Of a week ago, leads 
by a very proper sequence tu the consideration of varia- 
ble stars. These celestial objects, stars which vary 
considerably in their light with some sort of regularity, 
are very interesting, but there is little known about 
them by the public, while even standard astronomies 
give them hardly more than mere passing notice. 

This subject should have a special interest to think- 
ing Bostonians, for it is here in their midst that the most 
active workers in this department of Astronomy are 
located. The Boston Scientific Society has among its 
members a majority of the practical observers of varia- 
blestars of the day. These observations were the earli- 
est systematic work undertaken by the members of this 
Society, its earliest publications were devoted to the 
subject, and to-day, without the mass of observations 
which these men have secured and the papers which 
they have published, a complete discussion of our knowl- 
edge of the variable stars could not be made. 

It is fourteen years since Mr. S. C. Chandler, an offi- 
cer of the Society, suggested this work, and he himself 
during the intervening time has been the foremost of a 
devoted band of observers. Harvard College Observa- 
tory has for some years been in sympathy with the work, 
and through its aid and co-operation the results in part 
are made the property of the scientific worid. 

When we look at the sky, we see from night to night 
the same configurations of stars, all apparently of the 
same relative brightness from time to time. When we 
our own, with the same causes for its light, so far as can 
be determined, as our own sun, we can then realize that 
any considerable change in the light of a star must be 
the result of some tremendous disturbance. 





constructed, at the end of | 


| 


we learn that the variations in light are not only consid- 
| erable but enormous, we realize that the forces at work | 
must be beyond our appreciation. The raising of a star 
from one magnitude, astronomically speaking, to the 


South Boston pier, and you find that you know more/ next means the doubling approximately of its light, and | 


about star-fishes by Jooking at half a dozen of them for 
fifteen minutes than you learnei from everything in the 
cyclopedia. You probably find that half of what was in 
the cyclopedia was wrong. 





consequently its heat; yet it is not unusual for these 
variations to range from three to four magnitudes. 
Algol at every variation loses two-thirds of its light, and | 
that with extreme rapidity. Omicron Ceti is a bright 
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consider that every one of these stars is a sun similar to | 


Then, when | 


every year; in three months it has so diminished that 
the most powerful telescopes are needed to see it. It is 
then about twelth magnitude. For five months it remains 
at this faintness, and after three months of increase re- 
| Sumes its place asa bright star in the heavens. This 
loss of light is enormous, and almost beyond conception, 
when the size of the star in actuality is considered. 

Variable stars are divisible into classes, accordiag to 
the mauner in which they lose and regain their light. 
Those of the Algol type, sojnamed after this star which 
for along time was the only one in its class, remain 
bright for the greater part of their {[period, dipping sud- 
denly and then regaining their light with equal rapidity. 
Other stars remain at their lowest light forthe greater 
part of the time, gaining and losing light quickly. These 
are the antitheses of the Algol stars. Others maintain a 
steady change, being all the time either increasing or 
diminishing, not rapidly {but steadily; while others, 
again, are a compromise, losing their light rapidly and 
regaining it more slowly, or vice versa. Others, still, 
introduce some peculiar element into their light varia- 
tions, a secondary maximum, or some other wrinkle to 
give their light curves a style not attainable by the 
ordinary run of variables. 

Thus they vary in their light, each according to some 
rule, which may or may not be positively determined. 
The work of watching these stars has been that in 
which the members of the Boston Scientific Society have 
been patiently engaged for so many years, with results 
that will not make an interesting story for the ordinary 
citizen, but which are fraught with value to the 
omical world. The work of the astronomer is by no 
means poetical; the legends of the stars are not con- 
sidered, but merely some dry detail, such as the time 
when it passes across a wire, or when its light can no 
longer, be distinguished through a colored prism, or some- 
thing of this nature. 

The observation of variables consists in the compari- 
son, on every clear night for months together, of the 
suspected star and those around it, many such stars 
being observed on the same evening. No great optical 
means are necessary, an opera-glass being sufficient. The 
accuracy of the eye is such that, having standards to 
compare with, which are selected so as to form) a graded 
series of magnitudes, the slightest changes may Jbe noted. 
Every means is provided to prevent an opinion as to the 
character of the variations, for so obedient are the seuses 
to preconceived notions, that the eye, expecting a certain 
order of change, would in all probability see that order, 
whether it existed or not. For months together, and 
sometimes for one or two years, the observer patiently 
watches his star, until at last evidences of change are 
found or the fact established that the star is stable. 

Sometimes a single observer cannot determine the 
period, as was the case with Delta Libre. It was found 
to vary by Schmidt in 1859, and after some years a 
period of seven days was assigned to it. Some early 
observations, however, would not agree with this assump- 
tion, and at last in 1866 Schmidt applied to American 
observers forhelp. It was then quickly shown that the 
true period was only athird as long; but by a curious 
relation between the period and the true astronomical 
day, it happened that only the third variation could be 
observed at any one place, the other two occurring dur 
ing the day time. Other stars showing this peculiarity 
have since been noted. 

The laws according to which the majority of the 
| variables change their light, is well established in the 
|majority of known variable stars, and the time neces- 
sary for a complete change is also well known. So 
accurately have some been followed that it is estimated 
that the period is established to within a few hundredths 
of asecond. Thus the time of their changes ix more 
accurately determined t.an are the times of depirture of 
the trains from the best ordered railroad station in the 
world. Such are the marvels of accurate work possible 
to trained astronomers. 

There are between one and two hundred known varia- 
bles, very many of which have been discovered by our 
Boston observers. They vary in color from white to 
red, and in period from a few hours to some years. An 
interesting connection between color and period was 
discovered a few years ago by Mr. Chandler and published 
in a periodical of thetime. This relationship is prac- 
| tically that the red stars have as a rule long periods; the 
| yellow ones, shorter periods; and the white ones, the 
shortest of all. The spectra of the stars have also been 
|examined, and some have been discovered from this 
peculiarity before any actual change in light had been 
observed. 

The problem of thecause of the variations in the light 
| of these stars is one of the most interesting in all astron- 
omy, but up to the present date no hypothesis has been 
| suggested which is not subject to adverse criticism. In 
his astronomy, Professor Newcombe states, as the best 
opinion availabl2, that these stars are subject to erup- 
tions of glowing hydrogen gas from their interior, the 
| general cause of which is not known. Forthe variables 
of the Algol type, which are lessened for a brief time, he 
suggests that a dark satellite may in its revolution about 
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This is a parable drawn from occasions and facts very | star of the second magnitude during’ two weeks of | the star obscure a part of its light, making an es lipse. 
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Another theory asserts that dark spots form on the /| organization. At the bottom, precursor and pledge of | their Scandinavian parentage of a Gallic stock which is 
surfaces of the stars precisely as do sun-spots on our | all besides, is the parish, which in the important differ- | tenacious and persistent. 

sun, and thus the light is diminished. When we realize | ences, tobe noticed later, is transferred from Quebec to The parishes where the two sources can be distin- 
that the largest of the present group of sun-spots is |New England. With the parish and its church and | guished, wesuppose, are few and exceptional. ‘Che gen- 
computed to be 18,000 miles in diameter, and that the | presbytery comes the convent and the parochial sc hool. | eral Canadian type is formed by indiscriminate intermar- 
elfects which we experience from them are not the dimin- | In New England and New York one hnndred and twenty | riage among the early colonists. The people at large 
ution of light or heat, but rather of an electrical charac- | parishes with church buildings or chapels have been | have clearly the general French qualities, courtesy, vi- 
ter, the tremendous series of spots and the eruptions | established within the past twenty years, aud fifty large | vacity, fondness for amusements, ready submission to 
which precede them, which could reduce a larger sun to | convents, where with the other schools there are taught | traditional authority, adaptability, with a power of 
one fourth or one tenth of its normal brightness, must be | More than 30,000 pupils. ‘‘Many others are in process | patientspersistence for which not enough credit has 


disturbances the magnitude of which is beyoad the con- | of construction and will be soon opened.” The parishes | been given. 


Their prolificness is phenomenal. Only in 


ception of the human mind. are served entirely by Canadian or French priests, using | Prince Edward Island is the family ratio so high, either 


Next to the stories which comets and meteors shall |the French language, which is also the medium of in- | in the Dominion or the United States. 
have to tell us, when their stories are made known, there | straction in the convent schools. ningsof Canadian history, 


is no one problem in all astronomy upon which hangs so 
much of interest and importance as upon the life histories 
of the variable stars. 

Joun Rircuie, JR. 





THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


EGBERT C. SMYTH BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

We are permitted to make the following extracts from the 
paper read ty the Rev. Egbert C. Smyth before the American 
Antiquarian Society, in advance of publication in the Society’s 
Proceedings. Eds. 

In the preceding Report of the Council, it was stated 
that ‘‘there are probably 1,250,000 Canadians now dwell- 
ing in this country.” About one million of these people 
are French. Their diffusion is such that statistics are 
reported concerning them, though confined to the Roman 
Catholic division, from a'l but two of the fifty-one 
States and Territories of this country. The chief cen- 
tres are New England, where there are 362,396, or nearly 
eight per cent. of the entire population (4,700,745); and 
the State of New York, where there are 100,000, of whom 
29,498 are voters. In Maine there are 52,986; in New 
Hampshire, 47,682; in Vermont, 31,467; ia Massachu- 
setts, 165,325; in Rhode Island, 37,338; in Connecticut, 
27.598. These figures include only Roman Catholics. 
Probably at least 10,000 Protestants should be added, 
giving as the total French-Canadian population in New 
England, 362,396, or in round nombers, and recognizing 
that the returns are of a date from which we are rapidly 
advancing, towards 400,000. The valuation of property 
in the hands of the Roman Catholic portion 1s reported 
by the ‘Guide Francais’ to be in Maine, $2,400,374; New 
Hampshire, $2,599,451: Vermont, $2,580,315; Massachu- 
setts, 10,900,604; Rhode Island, $1,919,975; Connecticut, 
31,422,915; in all, $21,823,634. 

The real estate held by the French-Canadian Roman 
Catholics in the country is estimated at $105,328,500. 
The same authority reports as naturalized citizens, or 
voters, in New England, 33,563. This is more than 
donble the number reported in 1887. The number of 
proprietors has increased in the same brief period from 
7,568 to 11,990, and their valuation from $13,044,076 to 
$21,823,364. 

The variety of employments which are pursued is 
noteworthy. A very large proportion work in shoe, 
cotton, or other factories, but no one of the ordinary 
trades and professions seems to be vunappropriated. 
Besides carpenters, clothiers, grocers, bakers and other 
dealers in the necessaries or customary conveniences of 
life, the ornamental arts are well represented, and enter- 
prise has extended itself to a great variety of business 
employments. There are also commissioners of various 
kinds, justices of the peace, sheriffs, policemen, health 
officers, city councillors, inspectors of customs, regis- 
trars, members of legislatures, notaries, lawyers, doc- 
tors, journalists, teachers and clergymen. 


The Canadian emigration is distinguished by Father 


Harrison into three classes, the temporary, the roving 
and the permanent. The first is‘composed of farmers 
who come here to obtain means to lift from lands at 
home the mortgages which have settled upon them. This 
class constantly recruits the third. Though the parents 
recover their homes the children are discontented, and 
find their way back to the States, and whether they stay or 
go they become, voluntarily or involuntarily, propagan- 
dists in the old parishes of new migrations. Their exam- 
ple, their success, their brilliant descriptions of Ameri- 
can life, the fine clothes they wear, excite the imagina- 
tion of their neighbors and acquaintances, so that often 


for one man who returns to Canada five will goto the 
States. The permanent emigrants, we are told, come 


mostly from the rural districts, the Eastern counties, 


the dioceses of ‘Three Rivers and Rimouski. Father 
Harrison delineates vividly the process by which these 
habitants are transformed into successful operatives, the 
tenement-house is supplanted by the cottage, and a 


life of comparative material comfort and social advance- 
ment takes the place of the old Canadian poverty and 
restriction. 

We have noticed thus far the concentration and the 
French-Canadian immigration in New England, and the 


trolled by ideas such as thrill and consolidate communi- |tion of marriage was attained. M. de Laral 
ties, is rising, and is already firmly organized and strong- 
ly connected and supported, within our borders. If 
eventually it is to be ‘Americanized,’ this will not come 
about unless the forces requisite for such a result are |and of the girl of sixteen or under, 
kept pure and operative. If it is to gain a greater inde- | was called le présent du roi. 
pendence and influence we need to understand its charac- | their children were fined. 

ter. 


Normans and Bretons who came from France in the 
seventeenth century. Some authors have contended that 
there is in this race a large percentage of Indian blood. | of the legislature. 
This admixture is credited tothe time of the earlier 
settlers, and traces of it are claimed with great confid- 
ence to be apparent in the features of many Canadians of 
the present day. Such a representation appears to be 
insufficiently grounded in what is known of the early 
history, and to involve a great exaggeration of what is 
now observable, or insecure inference from it. During | ment and mental culture they: are, too.” 


From the begin- 


early marriages and large 
Besides these institutions, promoters of a distinct and | families have been promoted by rulers and priests. 


organized life, there are numerous societies which minis- | Louis the Fourteenth adopted vigorous and successful 
ter to the same end, such as the religious associations | measures to secure these results. ‘‘Cargoes of young 
composed of young women and of mothers, the congre- | women were regularly shipped to the colony. Any adu lt 
gations of the Sainte Vierge and the association of the | male not marrying was subject to restriction. To be the 
Dames dela Bonne Sainte Anne, and for men the League | father of a numerous family became a title to distinc- 
du Ceur de Jesus. The latter exists in one hundred and |tion and profit. The Archbishop of Paris instructed 
four parishes in Canada and the Bastern States, and |each curé in his diocese to learn 


numbers more than 38,000 members. Forty branches, | were willing to seek their fortunes in Canada. The King 
with 14,000 members, have been added in the United 


what young women 


in their case certainly shewed his beneticence, He not 


States in five years. More important still for certain | only trusted to the charms of these rustic beauties; but 
purposes is the widespread organization Saint Jean Bap- 
tiste. Its motto is, Notre Religion, Notre Langue, et nos 
Meurs. There are two huodred and ten of these socie- | structing a house. Generally, in fifteen days, 
ties in New England, with 30,540 members. The mem- 
bers must be French-Canadians, speak the French lan- 
guage, and be Roman Catholics. They cannot belong to 
any society disapproved of by the Church. In addition 
to these organizations there are numerous religious 
orders and communities. 


eachjone, on her marriage, was the recipient of a mark 
of royal favor: cattle, provisions, or the means of con- 
most of 
the new arrivals found partners, and the choice of a 
wife was enforced with all the auxiliaries of power. 
Young men who did not marry were forbidden to trade, 
hunt, or fish, or in any way enter the bush. The Mére 
de I’ Internation tells us that as the selection was made, 
marriages were celebrated by thirteen at the same cere- 
There can be no question that a great power, con-|mony. Nor was it by emigration alone that the promo- 
was called 
upon by the King to use his influence to induce the 
youth to marry at eighteen and the girls at sixteen. 
Twenty livres was the reward of the youth of twenty 
who married. It 

Fathers who did not marry 
A pension of three hundred 
livres [in a special edict] is promised to the habitants, no 


Who are these swarming immigrants? What are theie | sex named, having ten children; four hundred to those 


characteristics? What has been their training? Such | having twelve.” 
questions deserve careful study. Some suggestions that 
must at least enter into a true answer to them are all that | Kingsford. 

we can hope now to offer. present time. 


Such are the statements of a careful historian, Dr. 
The policy then begun is continued to the 

Not long since the Quebec Legislature 
offered ‘‘a bounty of 100 acres of land to every head of 
a family of twelve living legitimate children.” The first 
to avail himself of the offer was the speaker pro tempore 
‘‘Already,” writes Dr. Prosper Bend- 
er, under date of July, 1890, ‘tone thousand applicants 
have been made for the promised bounty.” ‘In most 
homes, he further states, ‘‘there are from a dozen to 
sixteen children, and even as many as twenty-eight. Two 
prominent officials of the province of Quebec are twenty- 
sixth children, and fine specimens of physical develop- 
‘The Speaker 
of the House of Commons is the twenty-fourth child.” 
A gentleman, born in France, but educated after thir- 
teen years in Quebec, remarked to the writer that a Ca- 
nadian mother, with say four young daughters, will do 
all the hard work herself in order that her daughters, 


especially if pretty, and the average of good looks is 
given of whites known to have married Indian women | high, may oot impair their attractiveness for marriage. 


during the preceding two centuries of Canadian history. Comparatively speaking, there is a good standard of 
They number ninety-four. The author claims that the | morality among these people. Mr. Winans, when before 
children of these marriages were all dead before the | the select committee of the U. S. Senate on Relations 
close of the last century; that a few, but only a few, | with Canada, when asked his opinion on this subject re- 
half-breeds from the best have married into the race,| plied: ‘‘The insurance actuaries say that if the moral 
and that the mixed element is imperceptible in a nation | condition of the people of the United States was as high 
of 2,000,000. There are a few families, we have in mind | as that of the people of the Dominion of Canada, they 
two, which are of distinction in public social life, that | would get their insurance at two-thirds of the price they 
are known to have Indian blood, and this fact excites | now have to pay.” He was asked at the same time con- 
the same sort of comment that attaches with us to the | cerning their intelligence, but does not appear to have 
supposed descendants of Pocahontas. covered this in his answer. There has been marked 
A much more important fusion has taken piace |improvement of late years in the educational system, 
through intermarriage with the English, Scotch and | yet the mass of the people have had the most meagre 
Irish. The curious phenomenon is presented of neigh- | school training, and many who come to us are deplorably 
borhoods and villages where the family names are | ignorant. 
Scotch, Irish or English—people not a few, as an in- 
formant remarked, ‘‘who never could speak a word of 
English, descended from people who had never known a 


The French-Canadians are mainly descendants of the 


the past year a distinguished scholar, the Abbé Tanguay, 
has published the seventh volume of his monumental 
Dictionnaire Genealogique des Familles Canadiennes. 
It gives as complete a record as the learned author has 
found to be possible of every Canadian family down to 
the Conquest. Atthe close of the lost volume, a list is 


Their civil and political training, until very recently, 
has been from the outset under the maxims of absolu- 


tismi. The feudal system, though without the military 
word of French.” A large absorption of foreign blood, | obligation of the vassal to his lord, was set up at once, 


yet the principal, the controlling strain is from the days | and remained in force down to within the lifetime of 
of the French régime and from the sailors and farmers, | present proprietors and renters of the soil. ‘‘During the 
the adventurers and soldiers, whose homes had been | days of French domination in Canada,” [1606—1760}, 
among the hills and on the plains and coasts of Brittang | says an eminent authority, Mr. Boudinot, ‘‘we look in 
and Normandy and a few of the adjoining divisions of | vain for evidences of self-government in any form, such 
France. | as we see in the town-meetings of Massachusetts and in 

Intelligent observers also claim that the Breton or | the counties and parishes of Virginia, or in other divi- 
Norman descent can still be plainly discriminated in | sions of the old English colonies in America, in all of 
particular districts or parishes. The Bretons are straight- which we can see the germs of liberty and free institu- 
forward, plain-spoken, strong-headed, even to obstinacy. | tions from the earliest days of their history. The sys- 
A handshake over a bargain is as good asabond. They | tem of goverment that was established on the banks of 
are unsuspicious and easily deceived. The Normans are | the St. Lawrcace was the very opposite of that to which 
more polite, and somewhat slippery. Horse-traders, the people of New England always clung as a valued 
our informant added, know which parishes to visit. heritage. While the towns-folk of Massachusetts were 




















diversified industries and professions into which it has 
extended itself. Equally worthy of observation is its 





| cendants in Canada seem to show the commingling with 
| 


The Normans of the seventeenth century and their des- discussing affairs in town-meeting, the French inhabi- 
tants of Canada were never allowed to take part in pub- 
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lic assemblies, but were taught to depend in the most 
trivial matters on a paternal government.” 

The immigrants who flock to us to-day, and still more 
those who have preceded them for twenty or twenty- 
five years past, have had little or no experienee in that 
method of responsible local government in which we 
have been trained from the start; nor in their ancient 
civil constitution is there anything correspondent, not 
only to the old English parish system, but to that Inter- 
mediate agency between the crown and the people sup- 
plied by the country gentry and which in English histo- 
ry has helped to prepare menfor democratic institutions 
and methods of government. A parish system has been 
in existence from the early times, and wish its depend- 
encies, it has been the leading educational influence in 
an institutional way. The people who could not meet in 
social assemblies, met in their church or on its steps. 
So far as the doctrine or practice of the irremovability 
of the curé at the will of the bishop obtained he wasa 
representative of a sort of autonomy among his parish- 
joners, however completely he ruled them. Such intel- 
lectual, moral or spiritual quickening as they received 
came through the services of the parish church. Its 
spire determined the parish. Every church had its ‘fab- 
rique,’ or board of trustees, and its ‘marguilleries,’ or 
wardens. Civilly the country was ruled through the 
curé, the seigneur, and the captains. 

The system of tithing for the support of religious 
institutions was early established. There has been a 
long and earnest dispute whether before the Quebec Act 
of 1774 such assessments hada leyal force. A recent 
discovery of a royal edict is said to have settled the 
question affirmatively. Under this system all such dues 
were imposed without any consent direct or indirect of 
the party upon whom they fell. Taxation in the Church 
asin the State, and by the power of the State, was 
without representation. So that here too there was no 
effective or real autonomy even in respect to the secular- 
ities of religion. 

Time does not permit any sketch of the history of 
municipal or parochial life in French Canada. A glance 
at some of their features as now constituted is all that 
can be attempted. 

The Province is divided into twenty judicial circuits, 
and into sixty-five counties, or electoral districts. These 
are subdivided into cities, towns, parishes and villages. 

A village is not a municipal corporation and has no 
proper council, but is regulated by that of the parish. 
Ordinarily it is the place where the church building is 
located, though sometimes there are two villages in a 
parish: one, where the church stands, and that is the 
centre of religious administration; another, where the 
civil administration has its seat. 

Towns are incorporated by act of legislature. The 
law requires a population of 3,000, but this is not rigidly 
enforced. It has power to appoint its own mayor and 
councillors, and to levy local taxes. The number of 
councillors depends on the number of ‘quarters,’ or dis- 
tricts prescribed in the charter. The experience of the 
people in municipal government is quite recent, not being 
fully entered upon until 1867. Every town and parish is 
represented by its mayor in a county council. 

A parish is a village or villages, or part of such, with 
the surrounding concessions, approved by the bishop of 
the diocese. The moment it has three hundred inhabit- 
ants it can become a municipality, or civil corporation, 
without resort to the legislature. The authority of the 
Church plays a great part in the erection of parishes and 
parochial municipalities. 

Within the parish is the ‘fabrique,’ a term in universal 
use, and of legal force, which no one seems able to define. 
It is a legal corporation, levies taxes collectible by law, 
and more perhaps than any other institution has main- 
tained in the Canadian communities the little force or 
measure of autonomy which has obtained. Itis supposed 
to be formed of the curé or parish priest and the ‘mar- 
guilliers.”. The main function of the ‘fabrique’ is to 
assess the rates for the Church administration of the 
parish, the so-called caswel, including warming and 
lighting the church building, and fees for a multiplicity 
of priestly services. Once a year the ‘marguilliers’ ac- 
company the priest in his visit to the families of his 
flock and receive a collection, nominally at least, volun- 
tarily. They go round ina large sleigh for the quéte de 
VEnfant Jesu. 

In conclusion we would emphasize these points: 

1. The French-Canadians have come to stay. The 
tenacity of the race is historically demonstrated. The 


Romans conquered the Gauls, but the Gauls absorbed | 


their conquerors. The Scandinavians took possession of 
Normandy, gave it its name, and impressed their char- 


acteristic qualities, which remain to-day with a certain | 


distinctiveness in parishes and districts in Canada. Yet 
there is a staying power in these people which seems to 
spring from the stock into which the Northmen were 
engrafted. The Frenks, before this Danish invasion, 
came and ruled, but France and Germany are almost as 
distinct to-day in racial peculiarities as the ancient Gauls 
and Romans. And cn this continent the British conquest 
of Canada is leaving less and less traces of itself in the 
population of Quebec. This province is becoming more 
and more thoroughly and completely French. 


4. BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


2. So that we must say, secondly, Canadians are 
come to remain, for a long time certainly, French Cana- 
dians. The force of their past history, the constant 
| pressure, impulse and direction of their trusted leaders, 
will keep them to this national unity. They are not like 
people separated by thousands of miles from their 
| nativity or origin. Their countrymen press hard upon 
the thin, invisible line which separates the Province of 
Quebec from Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. The 
old English counties are filling up from the French 
parishes north of the St. Lawrence. The outflow from 
the same districts is not restrained by any geographical 
or political boundary. Soon the parishes south of the 
St. Lawrence will run over. Meanwhile a parochia 
organization will have been thoroughly established 
| reaching up from Connecticut to the border, and meeting 
a similar one there covering th2 entire province. A living 
inter-communion of this sort is an immense force for the 
preservation of the naiional party, language and customs. 

If possible, the priests, so far as organization can 
effect this, are more in control, with us, than in Quebec. 
The parish is transplanted, but not the ‘fabrique.’ All 
the church property of a parish is in the priest, or his 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

One thing is wanting,the system of tithes, with its 
first lien upon the land. The discovery, if it be such, 
that this was in force as civil law before the Conquest, 
helps to foster this in Quebec, under its present alle- 
giance. For though the Act of Quebec reserves the 
supremacy of the Crown, it guarantees to the Roman 
Catholic Church, under this limitation, all the ‘dues and 
rights,’ with respect to its own followers, which existed 
under the French régime. This falls away the moment 
the parish crosses the line and enters New England. 
But no one acquainted with the powers wielded by the 
Roman Catholic priesthood over, these people as they 
come to us can anticipate much change for a long time 
on thisaccount. The money for churches, schools and 
convents is forthcoming without the ‘fabrique’ and with- 
out legal tithes. 

3. And this population, organized and moving as it 
were, in a solid and disciplined column, has come to 
multiply. Not so fast as at home, we may believe, by 
nataral increase, but still largely thus, and also by constant 
re-enforcement. The policy has greatly 
changed. Once Bishop Geesbriand could obtain priests 
only from France. Now Father Hamon’s book appears 
under the approval of Cardinal Taschereau. 

We have thus rapidly developing among us an organ- 
ized community opposed to Americanization, secluded by 
all possible effort on the part of its leaders from assimi- 
lating influences which alfect other immigrants, and have 
ing on its banners the inscription: Notre Religion, Notre 
Langue, et nos Meurs. It is an organization ruled by a 
principle diametrically opposed to that which our fathers 
brought to these shores, and which has made New Eng- 
land what it is. The one depressed to the lowest point 
possible, what the others exalted to the highest, the 
principle of personal responsibility with the freedom 
which this involves. 

We bave no criticism to pass upon men of another 
faith for being loyal to their convictions, we recognize 
their purpose to be loyal to our flag, we would have them 
enjoy all the guarantees our Constitution and civilization 
provide of civil and religious liberty. We woald incite 
no religious or civil crusade, nor play the rdéle of 
alarmists. We would use only the weapons of truth and 
light. But light there must be; for in it, under the bless- 
ing of Him who gives it, is our national security. Shall 
not the scholars of America see to it, so far as they may, 
that the common-school system shall remain a bond of 
union, acommon principle, and not become a question for 
political division? 
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SOME ENGLISH FADS. 


What is the prevailing ‘fad’ in Oxford now, I asked 
of my English friend with whom I lunched the other day. 
‘I suppose the High Church movement, Neo-Catholicism, 
Neo-Hellenism have all had their day?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. ‘Socialism is all the rage 
now, up there.” 

Fancy old Oxford, with traditions all that there is of 
Oligarchy or Austocracy, going in for Socialism! It 
makes one think of children playing with fire, or of the 
gallant young French nobleman who rose in the national 
assembly and renounced his rank and privileges, little 
dreaming what a tremendous revolution of mankind he 
was helping to make. 











Just now it’s liberal Cambridge, rather than Oxford, 
} which is singled out for the Radicals’ hatred. You've 
) probably all read of the Spinning House case; how the 
Vice-Chancellors shut np a girl of the town in the Col- 
lege Prison without giving her much of any trial in the 
sense that we use the term. Of course, the Radicals 
made a great to-do, and the Salvation Army especially 
distinguished itself in agitation to get the girl out. 

This Salvation Army is the best-abused institution in 
England, if one is to judge from most of the comments 
of the press. This seems rather hard, as from all the 
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evidence I can’gather, they seem to be most inoffensive 
people and in many instances to do very decided good. 
But these English, who brag so much of their love of fair 
play, certainly show none to these poor people, whose 
greatest fault seems to bea certain girding on of phil- 
acteries in the market-place. But why should a nation 
of Pharisees growl at that? They've been having great 
rows down at Eastbourne, a watering place in the South 
of England. The roughs of the town knock down help- 
less ‘Salvation Lassies’ (with that chivalry which the 
English lad so often shows) and apparently there is 
noneto say them nay. Whena policeman got roughly 
handled, then there}was,a great to-do,’and the magistrate 
came down hard on the rough element. 

In the meantime, the Salvationists are arrested with 
great freedom, and brougbt_up on charges of ‘obstruct- 
ing the highways’ and being ‘public nuisances,’ because 
they sing and. play, brass instruments— ‘hackbuts and 
psalters.’ All the same, I suppose} Our Lord was as 
much a nuisance in bis day; and I’m at a loss to see how 
he would escape arrest, nowadays, for preaching the 
very same doctrine that the women martyrs of the Salva- 
tion Army try to preach to these Eastbourne persecutors. 
‘‘Blessed are the meek,” —we have but little use for that 
sentiment in Merrie England. 





It’s interesting to note that the very policemen them- 
selves believe in the good the Salvationists do. I have 
spoken to three on the subject —all men who had had 
their beats in White chapel or inthe ill-famed Ratclyffe 
Highway for fifteen years— and they all concurred in 
saying that the Salvationists in the long}jrun helped all 
the wretched people of those puriieus. ‘‘Fools who 
came to scoff, remained to pray;” {by which I mean that 
many roughs of those quarters, who joined the Army 
for a joke and for the money they thought was in it. 
became in the end genuine converts and shook off all 
their old ways. ‘‘Ah,” said one of the ‘coppers’ in half 
regretful tones, ‘‘we lost some of the best--I mean 
worst—scamps on our beat that way.” 


Puitie L. HALE. 


London, February 8, 1892. 





APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 





ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, BYRON GROCE, AT THE 
ANNUAL RECEPTION. 

The new President of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
Mr. Byron Groce, when introduced at the Annual Recep- 
tion at the Vend6éme, Friday evening, February 11, made 
the following remarks: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Members of the Appalachian 
Club: 

Your custom of initiating your President by requiring 
of him so soon after his election a before-dinner speech, 
is a trying not to say dangerous one. I was once called 
to make a speech at a reunion of friends. The spoaking 
and supper were to be followed by adance. I had not 
then acquired presidential reputation, and a young friend 
who did not know I was to speak said to me: “I don’t 
see what they want to have this prosy speech-making for 
when there are fiddles around.” It was wrong, surely; 
for although I was unusuaily eloquent I could see that 
the tuning of the fiddles and not my speaking was in the 
young people’s ears. 

But what shall be said uf speech-making when there’s 
a dinner waiting? A friend of mine always refuses to 
eat when he has a speech to make, because, he says, he 
wants his blood and nerve fluids in his brain and not in 
his stomach; but if before dinner the speaker may be all 
right, what about the audience? It must add anew 
terror to mountain climbing for each of you to know you 
may yet be elected president and come to this platform 
under these circumstances. 

‘*How were the responses to the oracles given?” asked 
a teacher, not unknown to you, Mr. Chairman, of a 
fourteen-year-old boy who was studying about Delphi 
and the tripod priestesses in Greek History. 

‘*Well”—it’s the custom of scholars who are going to 
answer badly to begin with ‘well’—‘‘Well,” haltingly 
said the boy, ‘‘they set a virgin on a register, and the 
fumes came up out of a hole in the ground. Then she 
took the tripod and that made her crazy and she 
prophesied.” 

How do you get your responses, Mr. Chairman? Let 
me answer. ‘Well, you putanew man at the head of 
the Register, and the newness of his duties and the uncer- 
tainty of his position make a mist come up around him, 
and the fumes of the coming dinner blind him. Then 
you make him take the platform and that makes him 
crazy, and then he prophesies.” 

Now in such circumstances, my good friends, it must 
not seem strange if the respondent’s hexameters are 
rather limping and his prophecies unusually equivocal. 

I did not have the good fortune to see the President 
of last year mount the tripod and deliverthe oracle. I 
know there was then an unusual mistin his eyes on 
account of the proposed absence of the Recording 
Secretary, without whom it seems almost impossible 
to keep house, but I Know that the god answered 
through him during the year in a very promising and hope- 
ful way. I trust Apollo, or whoever presides over moun- 
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taineers, may protect your Presideut of this year, make | dant, and your reward shall be thanks as hearty as those | 
| we give for our new map of the Waterville Valley, or of | 


his prophecies intelligible,and cause them to be happily ful- 
filled ; forthe mist isabout his eyes. The Recording Secre- 
tary, upon whom all depend and upon whom the President 


‘the Middlesex Fells. 
| <Andin improvements, too, you may do something. 


Bishop Fallows at Music Hall. 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, D. D., of Chicago, presiding 
bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church, who is to 
speak on Sunday at Music Hall on ‘What is True Amer- 


must constantly lean, starts to-morrow for a journey to | You, who go to the mountains, carry your hatchets and | icanism,’ is a man of many distinctions besides that of a 


Egypt and Palestine, in the care of Mr. John Cook, the 
noted excursion conductor, and is to be gone four 
months. I read the other day the account of the London 
dinner in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Cook’s excursion bureau. Royal and serene 
highnesses, dukes, lords, ladies and even common gentle- 
men were there, to honor Mr. John Cook, the present 
acting head of the house, and his four sons for what 
they had done for civilization. Major General Sir 
Francis Grenfell, in reply to a toast in honor of Egypt 
and in remembrance of what the Cooks had done for 


that country, said among other things that he had always | 
the | 


taken the greatest interest in the education of 
natives of Egypt, and when he last visited the school of 
Assouan he asked the pupils various questions. One of 
these questions was: ‘‘Who is the greatest man in 
Egypt?” They all said ‘‘The Khedive.” Then he asked, 
‘‘Who is the next greatest man in Egypt?” As with one 
voice came the reply, ‘‘Mr. John Cook.” 

I doubt not that, if you were asked who in all Appala- 
chia was the greatest man, you would loyally reply, ‘‘The 
President.” Your would be official, 


answer and you 


would be thinking of his vast powers and dreading his | 


frown. If you were asked who was the second man, 
you would name him who is really first in your club 
experiences, ‘‘'The Recording Secretary.” For the Vice- 
President—who is not here to-night—is but a shadow; 
the Corresponding Secretary deals 


mainly with out- 


siders; you meet the Treasurer familiarly but once a year; | 


and even the editor of Appalachia, facile princeps almost 
everywhere, comes close to you but twice a year, at 
most. But the Recording Secretary is perennially yours. 
Him you must know always. 

Our Secretary, who is not a family man, however, has 
in going to Egypt only changed He 
Joseph to take John. I have taken the liberty to send to 
him on shipboard the greetings of the Club and its best 
wishes for a happy journey and a safe return. 

But the success of the Club, after all, does not depend 
mainly upon one officer, even the Recording Secretary, or 
upon all the officers. We are all 
proud of the Club. It was Dr. Hale, I believe, who from 
this platform three years ago said that our Club was 
almost the only one in Boston that had a real reason for 
existence. I donot know that he said or thought that 
one point of strength in our club was the fact that we 
had men and women together in it. 


cooks. 


It depends upon you. 


The shoemaker who 
affected Latin and put ‘Mens Conscia Recti’ as a motto 
over his door, had a rival who wasn’t to be beaten. He 
put ‘Men’s and Women’s Conscia Recti’ over his shop- 
door, and of course got all the trade. We've put ‘Men’s 
and Women’s Conscia Recti’ over our door, conscious 
that we are allright. When I look back over the history 
of the Club and, subtracting from its glorious record 
all the outdoor delights of excursions and outings, think 
only of its contributions to knowledge, its opening of 
new paths, its making and correcting of maps, its con- 
tributions to literature and science, its influence in pre- 
servation of natural scenery, its help in cultivating a 
love of nature, and its many other helpful influences; as I 
take up my office and find the threads of the Club’s work 
reaching in so many directions, and as [learn of the 
quiet labors of one and another under the inspiration of 
its name, I am profoundly grateful for the Club and that 
I am one in its goodly fellowship. 

We do not know what we are and what we have done 
and are doing until we examine our files, and unless we 
keep in touch with our current work. And I am not 
content with resting upon our laureis. As I look for- 
ward to the coming year, in which my personal interests 
are largely centred, I find the field so large that it appals 
me. If one had all the time for the office, he could busy 
himselfin it, and his chief labor would be that hardest 
of all labors, getting other people to do the work. 

I hope that the heat of the late Botany exhibition is 
not yet gone. Ihope the embers of that fire can be 
raked for coals that shall warm our meetings and our 
publications. Allis not yet said on mountain Botany, 
and of our eight hundred there are enough who culti- 
vate this science whose united efforts can make their 
subject brilliantly glow this year, or later. Who is to 
tell about the habitats of our peculiar White Mountain 
flora, the conditions of their variation and 


phy, and our mineralogy, and our meteorology? 

And again, still holding to our scientific side, who is 
to be our mountain paleontologist and tell us the origin, 
condition, and limits of mountain fossils? Who shall teil 
us of our mountain bugs and butterflies and, in doing 
this, deal iargely with the theme, giving something more 
than a list of names? 

Professors Niles and Scudder and Davis, and our 
whole glorious company of the professors will add to 
their already rich contributions; but there are piain, un- 
professional people, in citizen’s dress, who have contribu- 
tions to make. Then in topography the work is abun- 


leaves 


the limits? | 
Who shall relate our flora to our special physical geogra- | 


keep the paths clear; at least give information so that the 
| committee may keep our previeus work in good condition. 
In exploration—why, you are all explorers. He who 
finds a new and pleasant path in Middlesex Fells or Lynn 
Woods or Franklin Park or even on Boston Common, no 
less than he who shall hunt to their lairs those wild 
peaks near Waterville of which Mr. Goodrich told us the 
other day, is doing honest, helpful club work. Let him 
do the greater work if he can; let him capture 
these mountains, their heads in air, cutting off the 
|view of honest and familiar neighbors; let him bag 
them in a paper for the club,and name and describe them. 

He who goes over the old familiar paths for the first 
time and makes the old glories new because a new soul 
has felt them, adds to our influences, and then adds 
much more if he shares his treasury of exploration 
|with us. Indeed, good friends, if I could plan the cam- 
paign as I would, I’d make every one of you contribu- 
tors in great or little this next year, not necessarily to the 
public meetings or publications of the Club, but to the 
private meetings of perhaps two or three members and to 
| the private reading of letters and note books, hoping that 
freedom would be often given to draw upon the best for 
| our larger constituency. If I were king instead of presi- 
dent, ’'d command every member to do something; go on 
an outing or excursion; study topography, geography, or 
science; and next year, if we didn’t add up more in num- 
bers we'd add up more in quality and power. 

I doubt not you are as 


ardent in your love and as 
| eager in your interest as lam, and [ say what I do only 
because I believe that the officers of this Club should do 
|in its fleld what the country parson of the Deserted 
| Village did in his— ‘‘Allure to brighter worlds and lead 
| the way.” 

Whatever else we can do, we can enjoy the hills to- 
gether. Ruskin somewhere says: ‘‘The valleys only 
feed, the mountains feed and guard and strengthen us.” 
{ take it that if we do not get botany and zodlogy and 
topography, but do get strength out of the hills, we get 
|much. Others may see in the eternal hills only quarries 
jand lumber yards, and fountains to feed their mills. 
| We see beauty and grandeur and get help and strength 

of body and spirit there. If we are true to the spirit of 
| our Club, we resent the presence of the commercial feel- 
ing in association with our mountains. We do not exist 
|primarily or principally as an excursion club. A few 
| years ago, after crossing the Mer de Glace from Chamo- 
'nix in Switzerland, I came down from the Chateau 
through the woods. When we got to an opening where 
|we could see the bald and awful front of Mt. Blanc 
|ahead of us, we turned to look up the gorge down which 
the great ice river had come. What was my astonish- 
| ment to see in flaunting letters two feet long on an over- 
| hanging cliff the words in English: ‘‘Buy your Furniture 
}at Blark’s, Boston, U.S. A.” 

I was ashamed of and for my country for a moment 
| because of this desecration, even in joke, of grand nat- 
| ural scenery. But I remembered that one swallow does 
|not make a summer, and, thinking of my own Appa- 
\lachian Club, I felt sure that the spirit of this Yankee 
|was not the true Boston spirit. I think that spirit is 
| better illustrated by another mountain writing of which 
|L have read. In Persia on the road from Babylon to 
| Ecbatana, near the town of Behistun, or place of gar- 
| dens, there runs down into the plain as a spur out of the 
| Zagros range a limestone mountain 1700 feet high, its 
|top cut into several sharp peaks and its side toward 
| the plain an almost vertical cliff. This is Mount Bag- 
|istan, the mountain of the Bagas, or gods. Three hun- 
| dred feet above the valley the Persians, long before the 
| Christian Era, wrote on the scarfed cliff of the mountain- 
|side a book. It was 150 feet long, and about 100 wide, 
| and in several panels. Its purpose was to tell, in those 
| arrow-headed figures used for 2000 years before Christ 
|by the myriads of people constituting the Babylonian 
| and adjacent empires, the story of the victories of some 
lof the kings. Above these rocky tablets are twelve 
| sculptures in relief, and above them all, high in air, a sin- 
| gular figure, the form of the Zend and Persian deity, 
| Ormuzd, the good god. 

If above the Mer de Glace inscription from Boston a 
| god hovers, it is not Ormuzd the good, not Jehovah the 
highest, but Mammon the mighty. 


not carve our gods on mountain-side. Our God is embla- 
zoned there by sun and rain and wind, and in every living 


| 
} 


| 





Christian minister. He served through the war as 
colonel of the Forty-ninth Wisconsin Regiment, and at 
its close was brevetted brigadier-general for meritorious 
services. From 1871 to 1874 he was State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, an office which he resigned to 
accept the presidency of Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington, Ill He now holds the important offices of 
president of the board of managers of the State reform- 
atory of Illinois, and chairman of the educational con- 
gresses of the World’s Fair at Chicago. He has also 
contributed in a valuable way to literature, especially in 
the line of lexicograpby, his best known ,work being 
‘Synonyms and Antonyms,’ and his latest, ‘The Pro- 
gressive Supplemental Dictionary.’ 





That was an interesting sale that took place at the 
American Art Galleries this week when Louis Prang 
sold the originals from which his world famous chromos 
were produced. Many of these pictures had a curious 
and almost a sentimental interest from their housohold 
familiarity in the heyday of chromo art. Mr. Prang is 
bound to keep abreast of the public taste, and since re- 
productions on canvas have palled on the public taste 
he has turned his attention to producing fac similes of 
water colors, und again the people are happy. Recalling 
an advance view of this American Art collection, I feel 
anenvious pang at the thought of those incomparable 
bird studies by Hector Giacomelli. And I wanted all of 
T. Francis Murphy's water colors, emblematic of the 
seasons. Here’s joy to their owners! 





SANS HOPE, SANS FEAR. 

What day goes over our heads that does not fail to 
bring us something that we looked for in the line of good 
or ill? And whois not looking, and does not expect 
eagerly to look till the day he dies, for the good things 
that never come? 

Perhaps an oversanguine temperament makes matters 
worse, for it is an obvious fact that we should meet no 
disappointments if we cherished no hopes and schooled 
ourselves to suppress all preferences. But that gluti- 
nous sort of existence, moulding itself to the shape of 
each passing hour, is too ideal for people born with well- 
developed vertebra, and an inclination to plan out the 
affairs of their own share in the universe. So they map 
out things as they should be, and then, since they must, 
buffet with things as they are. ; 

The process msually begins at daybreak—certainly 
with a stormy daybreak, for human nature declines to 
adjust itself to storm. However long and severe the 
drought may have been, mankind awakes to greet a 
stormy day with a left-handed blessing. Perhaps no 
storm ever came yet or ever will come to a universal wel- 
come. Wet, ‘scroggy’ days prove a damper on innumer- 
able plans that cannot well be carried over to another 
day, while tomorrow would do just as well and better for 
the rain, or the blinding blizzard. So the skies and tem- 
perature are responsible for much disappoi ntment, that 
strikes at the very underpinning of the day’s enjoyment. 

Then there are the mails. The postman takes his own 
time on his meandering rounds, especially in Boston’s 
suburbs, but sooner or later the most erratic specimen 
rings. He brings much of interest. Welcome and un- 
welcome letters are read, packages are examined, papers 
are scanned, and the attention is diverted fora variable 
interval of time. Presently the invoice of mail is laid 
aside, and we find ourselves face to face with the fact 
that certain other letters did not come. 

A friend is ill, and tidings were confidently expected 
Not a word is here to relieve the suspense. ‘That letter 
that we sent across the continent should be answered 
now, allowing time, for all reasonable and unreasonable 
delays. This was the very last day of grace that hope 
could hold out, and no overturning of the mail that did 
come discloses that which did not. There is the letter 
from the friend in town. Or, rather, there is not the 
letter. And why not? And that manuscript, ventured 
so long ago and watched for ever since. Why is, that 
floating waif not here? Or why not a heavy check to 
represent it? And speaking of checks, where is the 


| familiar official envelope that was due here to-day? 


or dead form that helps to make the beauty and the sublim- 


ity of the uplifted hills. If only we can read his name 
aright there, how blessed are we. Says Lewis Morris in 
his ‘Epic of Hades’ : 
“More is it than ease, 
Palace and pomp, honors and luxuries, 


To have seen white presences upon the hills, 
To have heard the voice of the eternal gods.” 


n | work ‘pon honor?’ 
aa Bae : tri irit - 2 ve } 
The Persian spirit shall be our spirit; but we need | ne hag stored all the letters of business and affection and 


Is that grey-clad emissary of Government doing his 
Or has he a secret mail-sack wherein 


good fellowship that should be here by right, yet fail to 
come? 

If life would meet us witha frank and full, and_per- 
haps a brutal statement that this, that and the other that 
we want so much not only has not come but is never 
coming, I, for one, should approve the innovation—al- 
Ways supposing that she could not say that whatsoever 
we want is ours, if we bide ourtime. Waiting in un- 
certainty is the refinement of suffering, and no amount of 
fine talk from poet or philosopher shallever bring me to 


To those presences and to that voice I commit you extol the joys of hope, since hope is better spelled sus- 


| for this and all the coming years. 


pense, 
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Perhaps hope is well enough for youth who have not 
developed courage, but what a rounded and symmetrical 
character needs of the phantom is not soclear. Reality, 
certainty, is what ‘it seemeth me’ we need. Sometbing 
to be sure of and to count upon, and in consequence to 
enjoy rest from the wearing strain of possible attainment 
or probable failure, of joys that may come, or of griefs 
that threaten. 

The task of adjusting life to the shifting conditions 
that it meets, not knowing today whether the founda- 
tions will be shaken tomorrow, is somewhat too weari- 
some for my taste. A hopeless outlook has a bad sound, 
but it bas its advantages. Courage is every bit as good 
as hope, and with that in its perfection nothing that could 
hit one would hurt over-hard, and every joy would be an 
unlooked for gift of the gods. Whoso can learn not to 
hope is surely progressing at a gait to make a champion 
evolutionist dizzy. 

We could cherish our ideals none the less, work to- 
ward them, doing the very best we could and leaving the 
results to come out as they would. Suspended animation 
in the meantime? Perhaps, so far as especial ventures 
were concerned. According to our form of phrasing our 
sense of dependence upon an uns:en Power, we might 
each assure ourselves that we had left the result to the 
Moulder of human destiny. And enough ventures would 
bring glad returns to make us reasonably willing to be 
blind knitters in the sun. And we should be so rested 
not to be eternally hoping and watching for things that 
never come. 

It might involve the cessation of dread, too. And 
think what that would mean to us. How solemnly we 
face situations, harrowing, unmitigated in their cheer- 
lessness, and fortify ourselves against the shock of 
meeting as they seem inevitably to approach, and oftener 
than not these great ills pass by us on the other side, 
or throw off their masks, and, behold! they were bless- 
ings all the while. Misfortune, according to George 
MacDonald, is always the shadow side of good, but we 
have to live long and on high ground to realize it. Yet 
really when sorrow does come there is little gained by 
the premature preparation we have made to resist it. It 
only wearies us and exhausts the powers of endurance. 
It is a strain to hope much, anda deadly strain to fear. 
Which is the more exhausting is a question. It seems 
better to take it up with the homely bit of philosophy 
that advises us to go our way and just take things as 
they come. 

How can we smooth our hearts out to this level, and 
banish dread and put down hope, and look neither for- 
ward nor back nor sideways, but just keep our thoughts 
upon our business? [ am sure I cannot tell. I never 
tried it, having no such temperament. But the theory 
is good. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PrcK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


WANTED: ONE MORE BUREAU. 


There are among us innumerable Charities, of such 
imposing dignity that not to capitalize them were an 
unimaginable rudeness; innumerable Institutions and 
Societies and Associations which, with more or less 
elaborate and occasionally noisily creaking machinery, 
accomplish, each in its sphere, an amoant of undoubtedly 
useful work. 


. 
al 


But it is undeniable that organized charities are likely 
to degenerate into glorified and advertised fads; that, in 
the not very long last, the values of the matter get sadly 
mixed; it somehow seems tobe not the deserving poor 
but the Patronesses of the deserving poor, for whose 
sake the charities exist; the object to be attained is 
overshadowed by the means used to attain it; in a word, 
and in the fullest and most comprehensive sense of the 
word, it is apt to be, in organized charities as in many 
other enterprises, the middleman who swallows up the 
profits. 

ag 

The middle expenses, so to say—the expenses con- 
nected with the machinery which exists to bring together 
the helpless and the helpers—seem to the unpredjudiced 
onlooker to multiply so out of proportion to the need of 
them! The Cause—it so easily becomes a Cause !—must 
be represented by an imposing building on a fashionable 
street; there must be suitable parlors in which the 
Patronesses can meet and quar—confer. There must be 
innumerable salaried go-betweens. And so it happens 
that whether the funds of the institution be money sub- 
scribed by the charitable for the help of the helpless and 
needy, or money paid for the fruits of the work of needy 
workers, it is the commission of the middleman—the cost 
of the machinery with which the middleman works— 
that swallows with insatiable demand many shining 
dollars. 

e,* 

It is a curious thing about elaborately organized 
charities that they sometimes repel sympathy from the 
objects for which they work. There was a cle ver saying 
included in the calendar-mottoes of last week’s COMMON- 


WEALTH to the effect that every philanthropist dislikes 
every other philanthropist’s beggars. It is quite true 
that Mrs. Jones, out soliciting subscriptions for her 
Impecunious Inebriates, regards Mrs. Smith’s Suffering 
Salesladies as altogether unworthy of the attention of 
the charitable, and is inclined to resent one’s interest in 
them as a personal affront. This queer trait of human 
nature has, however, its advantageous side, since the 
principle of competition here comes into beneficent oper- 
ation; and if Mrs. Jones’ adherents subscribe a hundred 
dollars for the Inebriates, the friends of Mrs. Smith may 
safely be counted upon to—delicious adverb of Blanche 
Howard’s!—‘indignantly’ double it on behalf of the 
Salesladies. 
*,® 

Yet organized eharities are almost without exception | 
hated and justly hated by a large class of the most | 
deserving poor, whose self-respect they constantly out- | 
rage. I have for years cherished the conviction that it 
is neither those ablest to work, nor those most in need | 
of help, whose work finds quickest market through 
organized charities, or whose need finds surest relief. It | 
is those who have the skill and the consciencelessness to | 
place themselves in appropriate ‘attitudes’ toward the 
powers that be; those who learn to assume that truly | 
English pose of the ‘happy peasant’ sort, and show in | 
deferential word and submissive gesture that, in the | 
sweet phrase of the parish school rhyme, they 

“Love the Squire and his relations, 

And are contented with their stations,” — 
so to speak. I do not know anything more fatal to the 
preservation of the healthy, democratic, American spirit 
in either helper or helped, the spirit that never says ‘you 
and I,’ but always says ‘we,’ than many of our organized 
charities as at present administered: as de-humanized, 
de-vitalized, the personal element of right human fellow- 
ship which alone can sanctify almsgiving altogether 
superseded by machinery : — charity 

‘ ° “scrimped and iced, 

In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ.” 
* 

But I have wandered very f*r afield from the head- 
ing of my talk; very far from the idea which I started 
out to exploit; which was the possible establishment of a 
bureau that shall supply, without machinery other than 
the most primitive, information of a sort not easily 
obtminable elsewhere; a bureau which shall be hardly a | 
charity at all; or rather shall be a two-sided charity, in 
which the helpers and the helped, as such, often change 
places; whose only object shall be to open channels of 
commupication between need and supply, and then— 
blessed innovation! — itself stand aside and furnish no 
insistent obstruction to such communication. 

°° 

The Bureau should perhaps call itself a registry for 
‘Odds and Ends’ work. Its home should be a modest 
room in some central location; which does not in the 
least mean a fashionable location. There should be col- 
lected, from those interested in the objects of the Bureau, 
funds just sufficient to cover the rent of this room for 
one year, and the modest salary of the kindly woman 
who should act as its good genius. Thus much machin- 
ery there should be, and no more; the above-mentioned 
room, furnished by the contributions of friends with 
homelike odds and ends of out-at-elbows furnishing, such 
as every self-respecting garret can furnish at least one 
specimen of, too shabby for duwn-stairs use, too service- 
able to throw away. Here, at a table where a posy and a 
story-book keep company with a record-book and ledger, 
should sit the good genius of the Bureau. She should be 
one of those women—there are many of them in every 
community—whose small though certain income is glad 
to supplement itself by work which is neither menial nor 
laborious, and whose native shrewdness, kindness of 
heart and ability for affairs have little exercise in a some- 
what lonely and kin-less life. To her should come all the 
army of useful folk who are capable of doing odds-and- 
ends work, of the sort which does not register itself 
under any head of any formal ledger; and to her come 
the army—not less numerous—of folk in need of just 
such service; and, bringing in every case personal inter- 
est and insight and knowledge to bear upon the matter, 
she mates need with supply, and then effaces herself. 
Anda fee is paid by the seeker after service; and a 





modest per cent of the earnings from the service by the 
one who thus finds opportunity to render it;—and this is 
all. 


who is the sole servant her modest ménage boasts. She 
states her case at the Bureau; and there arrives in good 
season a hearty, homely woman, radiating motherliness 
from every glance, after five minutes’ talk with whom the 
young mother goes her blithe way with an easy heart. 


a ledy’s maid, finds through the Bureau an ideal lady’s 








jof happy household duties that area part of the lot of 
Again, the youthful belle, of means too modest to afford | most women. 


and if need be goes to the wedding or the soirée to hold 
the wraps and furnish the thousand petit soins that leave 
the pleasure-seeker free. 


When iliness comes to the household, and the house- 
mother would keep heart snd hands free for the tendance 
of the dearly belovéd, the Bureau promptly supplies an 
efficient house-friend, whose care keeps all the household 
machinery moving comfortably. When the overworked 
professional man finds his bills overflowing their hook, 
iis journa!s jumbled out of order, the Bureau finds him a 
bright boy who is only too glad to earn a half-dollar by 
an evening’s work at filing the one and sorting the other. 
And so on, indefinitely. Weall know moments when a 
helper at odd-and-ends work would be a more welcome 
visitor than an archangel. 

°° 

And the Bureau would have its purely charitable side, 
through which those who are blessed with means and 
heart to give should be quietlv brought into communica- 
tion with those in need of such giving; and what fol- 


|lowed should be ‘between them twa,’ and no concern of 


the Bureau. 
>’ = 
* 
Isn’t there hope of such a Bureau, I wonder? There's 
need of it—that’s past doubting! 


DorotTHy LuNprT. 





FEBRUARY. 

BY MRS. C. E. WHITON-STONE. 
Forests keep frost bound, and the Winter wears 
Its sternest front these February days; 
The snow upon the ground still frozen stays, 
Although the sun, like a great king, prepares 
To go forth mighty-conquering, and dares 
To hurt his javelins that flash and blaze 
From out the fortress of the heavens, whose ways 
He daily higher traverses, and bares 
His soul’s desire—the icy bonds to break. 
Nor can the torrents long be held from swing 
Of their o’erwhelming flow, and hills will shake 
From off their rainbowed crests the wreaths that cling, 
And from its long deep sleep the earth will wake 
And feel its fluttering heart astir with Spring. 


—From Sonnets, Songs, Laments. 





LITERATURE. 


EMILY DICKINSON—POET AND WOMAN. 


Those who heard Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd's keen, 
witty and sympathetic exposition of Emily Dickinson's 
genuine but elusive genius, which she gave last Saturday 
afternoon in the apartments of Mrs. John Adams An- 
drews at the Kensington, must have felt that the author 
was singularly fortunate in her interpreter. 

A friendship of several years with Miss Dickinson, 
supplemented by three years of careful study of her 
letters and poems with a view to their publication, has 
given Mrs. Todd that full knowledge and mastery of her 
subject, which—save for the love that must vivify all 
knowledge—is the first essential of adequate criticism. 
As she stood there—an almost girlish figure in her black 
lace dress whose sole adornment was a small bunch of 
her favorite jonquils—every tone and gesture revealed 
not only the intelligent critic but the loving friend. 

It appears that several hundred poems by Miss Dickin- 
son remain still unpublished; and that those letters, 
scraps of which have already been given to the .public, 
may make up a delightful volume of their own. Some 
of these additional poems, as well as a number of quota- 
tions from the letters, were interwoven in that graceful, 
but all too brief stream of description, elucidation and 
anecdote, with which Mrs. Todd delighted her audience. 

Miss Dickinson, it seems, was not always that abso- 
lute recluse which she has been represented. In 
her early life she accompanied her father on several of 
his journeys, and her record at school shows her to have 
been a markedly brilliant pupil. It was only in her later 
life that she withdrew more and more from general 
society, retaining for her intimate friends that spirit of 
companionship which can easily dispense with the ‘push- 
ing and clawing’ which Emerson reprobates—a com- 
panionship that annuls time and space and is itself a fore- 
gleam of eternity. 

All the sensational stories of a ‘woman in white,’ 


To illustrate. A young mother is invited to enjoy a | flitting, ghost-like, about a dimly-lighted house, must 
play or a concert, but hesitates to leave her baby in | give place to the conception of a woman full of life and 
charge of the amiable but unintelligent maid-of-all-work | quick of wit, dressed in common-sense gowns of white 


flannel, muslin, or piqué, as might best suit the time of 
year ; a life-long friend of children; a lover of flowers and 
—need it be added?—a successful floriculturist, alike in 
garden or conservatory; while not without that routine 


One of those earlier duties was the setting of the 


maid—she is no mirage, [I can give her street and |table—and ‘thereby hangs a tale,’ illustrative of that 
number !—who for one evening or many comes to attend | quiet hamor which was no slight element jin the mental 
to every detail of the toilet from coiffure to overshoes, | make-up of Emily Dickinson. 
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to give her father one with a ‘nick’ in it. 





him, and he requested her never again to place it before | the severteenth century engaged—namely, the founding 


him. But ‘the total depravity of inanimate things’ seemed | of New England. 


to inspire that plate, and Mr. 
table several times only to find that objectionable piece | 
of china confronting him, At length, losing his patience | 
—and possibly his temper, as well—he spoke more | 
severely to Emily, and wound up by expressing his hope | 
that he should never see that plate again! Emily disap- 
peared shortly afterward; but a diligent search found | 
her well away from the house, by arock in the garden. | 
She held in one hand a fragment or two of the devoted 
plate, and a hammer was in the other. 

She was busily engaged in reducing the plate to an | 
almost impalpable powder—‘‘as a reminder,” Mrs. Todd | 
drily suggested, ‘‘not to put it again upon the table;’ "| 
and as Miss Dickinson did not number Mme. Blavatsky | 
among her acquaintances, it is fair to assume that the | 
‘smash’ was permanent. 

A few words regarding the ancestry of Emily Dickin- | 
son may not be amiss. She was descended from the best | 
Puritan stock—from men who were leaders in no ignoble 
enterprises, and from women whose lives were filled | 
with that gracious strength that marked the gentlewoman 
of the earlier time. That so orchid-like a personality as 
that of Emily Dickinson’s--to quote Mrs. Todd’s felici- 
tous epithet— should have come from the stern Calvinis- 
tic environment alike of her ancestors and even of her 
own home is only another illustration of that sweetness 
which comes out of strength. Calvinism is a somewhat 
gnarly tree, but its core is as sound as eternal righteous- 
ness can make it, and the recent graft of liberal thought 
bears some wonderfully fine olives. This may explain 
that real reverence which underlies the most startling of 
Miss Dickinson's utterances; a reverence which we need 

no longer question, now that Mrs. Toddfhas set it forth 
with that explicit statement of one who speaks with 
authority. Nor will it be difficult for the discerning 
mind to discover in that same Calvinistic inheritance the 
reason for the hatred of cant and sham which is con- 
spicuous in all of Miss Dickinson’s writings. 

Her letters, it may be said, are fully as original as are 
her poems; and the punctuation, especially in those of 
later date, recalls that famous chapter ‘On snakes in Ire- 
land.’ The earlier ones contain s comma here and there; 
periods there are generally none. Even in her latest 
style of penmanship, where each letter enjoys its own 
isolation, there is little, however, that is illegible. Those 
who hold that character shows itself in handwriting 
would find these letters an apt illustration of their theory. 
One comment by Miss Dickinson should endear her for- 
ever to all persons whose belongings-—notably well- 
beloved MSS.—suffer a strange and wide dispersion 
during the vernal equinox: ‘‘‘House’ is being cleaned— 
I prefer pestilence.” 

Miss Dickinson escaped one of the minor miseries of 
a woman’s existence—her dresses were never draped 
upon her while they were in the process of manufacture. 
Did she have a ‘form’ for that purpose? 
excellent one—in the person of her sister. 
woman will not plead for that sister’s canonization? 





What weary 


Here he was, in his English Dorches- 


Dickinson came to the | ter, talking with men who had been over here to fish, 


hearing their stories of the beauty of June, and the 
rich harvests which the seas gave, and the glories of 
| autumn, and other things which could be truly said of 
summer New England. He found such stories, and he 


| repeated them for the benefit of Puritan England. In 


season and out of season, sometimes crying in a wilder- 
ness which did not want to hear him, and sometimes 


|crying to receptive ears, John White said to the people 
|of his own notious in religious affairs that they ought to 


goto America, and at last he succeeded in bringing a 

| body of well-to-do London merchants to take an interest 
in what he said, 
formed. Itis therefore by a bit of self-wrought com- 
| pensation that the church of Dorchester claims to be the 
| first-born of the churches of the Bay. 

Everybody who cares anything about it has known 
for a long time that the reeords of the Dorchester church 
were in existence, running back to 1635. 
when the church formed itself anew, after the gap which 
was made by the enterprising removal of a large number | 
of itsearly members to Connecticut. They 
thirst for the horizon which new pioneers are apt to 


and the flats above Calf Pasture were not the most pro- 
ductive agricultural regions in the world; they had got 
wind of the new resources of the valley of the Connecti- 
cut, and they had pulled up stakes and had gone there. 
But there wore left enough for a church anda minister, 
and these people went forward with the enterprise which 
Roger Clapp and the rest had begun, and, among other 
things, seem to have provided themselves a new and stout 
record-book in which their church records might be 
written. The existence of this book, as we have said, 
has been well known by antiquarians, who have cited it 
largely. The large and influential First Church in Dor- 
chester has lately determined that it should be printed, 
and, under the admirable editorial care of Dr. Barrows, 
Mr. Traskand Mr. Pope, it has now been admirably edit- 
ed. The volame might be taken almost as a model for peo- 
ple who have similar work in hand, so carefully is it ar- 
ranged,and so complete are the necessary annotations—not 
too many, as Mr. Woodhouse would have said, and not 
too few; but enough, with a good index. We hope to 
take some other opportunity to show how many broken 
lights a book like this throws upon the otherwise rather 
dismal records of the first generations. 


ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 


Maspero. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


come to our notice. 


Certainly; 4 | lator (whose name, by the way, does not appear) has | Congregations, 

kept much of the clearness in this version of M. Mas- | 58Ving Banks, Mutual Benefit Societies, Public Rellef, 

It is written en vision; and to say that the Public Reform, Pablic Education, Public Health, Cost of 
; is vision; ‘ 


»éro’s work. 
I 


In putting the plates upon the table, Emily chancea | has ceaeal to be the most important business, so far as 
It annoyed | physical results went, in which the Puritan England of 


This is the date | 


had the | 


have; they had probably found out that South Boston | 


From the French of G. 


‘Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria’ is the most vivid ‘eee 
reproduction of anciert periods of history which has ever ferences, Humane, Social Improvement for boys or men, 
French has the reputation of being girls or women, boysand girls, men and women, Educa- 
both clear and precise, and it would seem that the trans- tion, Missionaries, Publication Societies, Churches and 


One more item of information may be added: Emily 
Dickinson was not the victim of any disappointment in 
love; that disappointment, if it existed at all in connec- 
tion with her, was the lot of certain members of the 
other sex. 

It would be hard to imagine anything more satisfac- 
tory than the simple, informal, but—or should it be, and? 
—artistic manner in which Mrs. Todd made her audi- 
ence acquainted with the real Emily Dickinson. 

Among those whose privilege it was to listen to this 
revelation may be mentioned Mrs. Langley, Mrs. Henry 
Wilmarth, Mr. and Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Eben J. Loomis, Mr. and 


slight thread of a story which runs through each part of 
it never interferes with the information that it is the 
author’s purpose to convey, while at the same time it 
adds much of human interest to the volume, is to say that 
the author was fortunate in his selection of the form for 
his purpose and that he has used that form with great 
cleverness. 

What might be the conflict of opinions among experts 
as to the facts and the inferences, we cannot say; but it 
is much to have made Rameses II.—and, though possibly 
in a lesser degree, Assurbanipal—real personages who 
come before the reader as clearly as those of modern 





Mrs. Joshua Kendall, Miss Mary E. Williams, of Salem, | 
General Francis A. Walker, Miss Grace Chandler, Mr. | manded (and which, it seems to the modern thinker, 
Mrs. William Eliot Griffis, Mrs. C. | 


Nathan Haskell Dole, 
A. Coffin, Mrs. D. 
Strong. 


W. Spooner, and Mr. William R. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





THE DORCHESTER RECORDS. 


& i The First Church of Dorchester, by a bit of curious 
good fortune, earned for itself precedence in the list of | 
the dozen, more or less, First Churches of the different 
towns on the Bay. For those settlers in Winthrop’s col- 
opy who left Dorchester in the western part of England 
formed themselves into a separate organization before | 
they sailed. The date of their church, therefore, ante- | 
dates that of any of the churches which were organized 
after the arrival here, by all the months of that long 
voyage which culminated so happily on the longest day 
of the year. 

it is fair enough that this should be so, and that they 
should have all the honor which belongs to this prece- 
der ce. 
church of the English Dorchester, may fairly be called 
the founder of Massachusetts. It is this man who ham- 
mered away, in good season and in bad season, and con 


For John White, the minister of the parish | 


stantly kept up Puritan England to that business, which | 


history. 
Notwithstanding the adulation which Pharaoh de- 
| must have been a gigantic bore) one feels that he was of 
| finer clay, and more of the gentleman as he was more of 
the hero, than was Assurbanipal, monarch of Assyria. 
Pharaoh, alone and unaided, holding the Khita in check; 
|and Assurbanipal, safe in his palace while his army is in 
the field—this is only one of the contrasts in which Ram e- 
| ses II. has the best of it. 
The book does not concern itself with the doings of 
| the sov ereigns to the exclusion of the life of the common 
people. We see the Egyptians of all classes—the fellab 
at the shadouf, the barber, the shop-keeper, the cook, 
j and the scribe who, rich or poor, is honored for his learn- 
ing. All this is made even more vivid by the excellent 
drawings of M-Faucher-Gudin, which reproduce the art 
lof these periods with as much grace as the manner 
permits. 
| The rise of the nobleman in dignity, favor and wealth; 
bis illness and death when he was just at the height of 
earthly glory, are told without one word to point the 
familiar moral ;—it points itself, as the author evidently 
intended that itshould. So, after the description of the 
abominable cruelty and bestial drunkenness which fol- 
lowed the Assyrian victory, the prophecy of Nahum 
against Nineveh is cited without one word of comment. 








The high scien of women in ancient Rayot almost 
prompts a query as to whether ‘women’s rights’ have 
not gone backward rather than forward; certainly, the 
mother’s family name does not now descend to the chil- 
dren, though the family names of the two parents are 
occasionally used with a hyphen. This would hardly 
have done in ancient Egypt. Granting that the follow- 
ing names were the family ones, what a mouthful Sham- 
asshoumouzir—lIlasillabitiniziz would have been! 

The author touches very lightly upon those mysteries 
which have connected themselves with ‘the wisdom of 
the Egyptians;’ possibly from a feeling that it is better 
to dwell upon known facts than upon mere conjectures, 
however interesting they may be. He devotes one chap- 
ter to the Assyrian astrology and another to Assurbani- 


pal’s library, with its cuneiform inscriptions. 
and the Massachusetts Colony was | 


Ancient Egypt, with its taste for elegance and beauty, 


| is not unsuggestive of the Greek people who made their 


mark upon history ata later period; while the ostenta- 


| tion and opulence of Assyria, no less than her cruelty, 
' 


,make her in some respects a prototype of the imperial 
| Rome of the Cesars; and even in these modern times 
we see what bids fair to be another illustration of the 
| weakness of a rule of hate inany great emergency in 
the existing state of Russian affairs. 





| 
THE CHARITY DIRECTORY. 


| A DIRECTORY OF THE CHAKITABLE AND BENEFICIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF BOSTON. Issued by the Associated Charities. Dam- 
rell & Upham. 
| Here is a book which isa miracle of completeness, 
and one of the best hand-books for the table of every 
person of intelligence who lives in Boston. Even the 
people who are the most fond of wondering at the num- 
ber of different charitable organizations in Boston will 
be surprised to know that there are more than eight 
hundred sach institutions. What is more surprising is 
that any single person has been able to make an intelli- 
gent statement of what they are about, and how people 
can communicate with them. In the present instance, 
this intelligent person is Miss Zilpha D. Smith, the work- 
ing head of the Associated Charities, to whom all Boston 
is every day indebted in more ways than can be well 
described. In the hands of such a person, even a di- 
rectory becomes entertaining reading. 

At the end of the volume is a little hand-book of legal 
suggestions, throwing much light on that extraordinary 
business, which has really become a sub-department of 
the law, as to what is called ‘settlements’ in the English 
and American law-books, and as to the legal rights of 
persons in need in what are called the public charities. 
Under the heads Relief in Sickness, Homes for Adults, 
Home for Children, Agencies for Nationalities, Relief for 
Special Classes, Belief not Restricted, Summer - Rest, 
Reform, Loans, Employment Bureaus, Charity Work, 
Travellers’ Aid, Improved Dwellings, Cheap Food, Con- 





Smallest Savings, Co-operative Banks, 


Funerals, Cemeteries and Charity Organizations, the 
work of eight hundred and twenty organizations which 
mean well is briefly described. The book is as entertain- 
ing as the appendiq to the Annual Register, from which 
some of the best novels of modern times have been 
made. 


MR. BAILY’S VERSES. 


CLASSICAL POEMS. By Wiillam Entriken Baily. Cincinnati: 
Press of Robert Clarke & Co. 


Mr. Baily shows in his ‘Classical Poems’ that he needs 
to study the fine art of expression. His idea seems to 
be a good one in the main, and there area few—a very 
few, it must be confessed— felicitous lines in the 
volume. 
“In gifta.a king, in modesty a slave.” 
**And the lords of maiden roses, bees.” 
But what can be said of such lines as the following: 
y ee - *how sued 
The city friends for news; of that borne slow 
At last from whom thee rescued Apollo.” 
Or of these: 
“but joys 
Themselves 8 unto the mood enamoring— 
And soothes contentment anxiety o’er fate.” 

Indeed, the author puts the accent wherever it suits 
his convenience. If his lines happen to be reasonably 
smooth, the sense Is apt to be vague; while in many 
cases their construction defies the laws of the English 
language, and is scarcely construction at all, but chaos. 
The author should simplify his style and learn the rules 
of prosody, and if he thinks that we are over-finical 
about technique, we can only beg bim, in the words of 
Mr. Aldrich, to— 

“Disparage not the magic touch which gives 
The formless thought the grace whereby it lives! ’’ 

And he wonld do well to study the poem of which 
these are the closing lines, alike for its teachings and its 
technique. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 











A property rented four years for $7200 per annum » price $65,000. 
A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum ; price $60,000. 
A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advance in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





MORN. 


Bright day stands waiting at the door of night, 
And through the silence sends leve’s whispered word, 
She holds aloft trath’s flaming torch of light, 
Her voice the drowsy dark at once has heard. 
A silver grey encircles far the sky, 
Anon, with face suffused with radiant bliss, 
The fair majestic sun makes glad reply, 
And breathes, ‘‘O dawn, I longed and looked for this.” 


WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


DOINGS OF THE SOCLETIES. 





The regular meeting of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers was held at the American House Wednesday 
evening. F. A. Barbour of Marlboro and W. P. Flat- 
ley of Boston were elected to membership. A communi- 
cation was read in regard to the establishment of a head- 
quarters for the society at the world’s fair, and $500 
was subscribed towards a fund for that purpose. After 
the business of the meeting was finished, J. A. Coleman, 
ex-commissioner of public works of Providence, was 
introduced and gave a description of a new catch 
basin in use in that city, and showed by the aid of a 
model that a great saving jn time and labor could be made 
by the use of this basin. The main discussion of the 
evening, ‘Highway Construction,’ was opened by W. E. 
McClintock, who read a paper upon the different kinds of 
stone and rock that were most available for road build- 
ing. Other speakers were A. F. Noyes, Thomas Aspin- 
wall and Henry Manley. Mr. H. Wood read a paper 
prepared by Mr. C. R. Cutter, and Mr. F. E. Foss of the 
Institute of Technology gave an outline of the course of 
nstruction in highway engineering given at the Institute. 
The annual meeting and dinner of the Soclety will be 
held March 8, at the American House. 


There was a large attendance on the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Horticultural 
Hall, last Saturday forenoon, to listen to the lecture of 
Professor James Ellis Humphrey of the Massachnsetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherst, on ‘Fungous 
Diseases of Plants and their Remedies.’ The lecture was 
one in the course provided for by the J. L. Russell fund, 
to be delivered by some competent person on the latest 
discoveries of the connection of fungi with horticulture. 

Professor Humphreys told of the little attention that 
has in the past been paid to fungi growths. They appear 
unreal and mysterious to people who have not examined 
them scientifically. He exhibited specimens of a green 
fungous growth so minute that a microscope is necessary 
to detect their forms. This, he explains, is the leaf-green 
pigment which give plants their beautiful green colors. 
Plants that are of different colors have no longer any 
need of this peculiar coloring matter. Others were 
shown .that had lost their independent life and had 
become parasites, living at the expense of other plants. 
Some of these attach themselves to the bark and leaves 
of a plant and others to the roots. These cause much 
loss to plants, as they destroy their ability to take in 
food from the earth and atmosphere. Fruits of different 
kinds are attacked by these parasites, and the tissues, | 
which are the life of the fruit, are destroyed. The prob- | 
.ems of prevention were described at length by the | 
speaker, who said that the varieties of disease are so 
large that it is impossible to give specilic remedies for 
each, but if any one would send him specimens of fungi | 
on plants he would tell them the remedy to employ. 








The two hundredth anniversary of the first persecu- 
tions of the Salem witchcraft delusion of 1692 was 
observed by the Danvers Historical Society by a public 
meeting in the first Congregational Church at Danvers 
Centre, successor of the original meeting house of Salem 
Viliage, on Wednesday afternoon. The gathering was 
quite a large one, the church being filled, and the occa- 
sion was hovored by the presence of many distinguished 
antiquarians from abroad. The historical societies of 
Lexington, Beverly, Dedham, Newburyport, Ipswich and 
Manchester, the Worcester and Concord Antiquarian 
Societies, the Massachusetts Historical and New England 
Genealogical Societies were all represented. 





Of the lineal descendants of the victims of the witch- | 
craft delusion, Rebekah Nurse was represented by Mr. | 
Aaron Nourse and Miss Elizabeth Nourse of Salem, N. 
M. Hawkes of Lynn and others; Sara Osbun by, Andrew 
Nichols, Miss May Nichols, Charles H. Preston and Mrs. 
Moses Hale; sturdy John Proctor by Mr. Nathan Bushby; 
Sara Buckley, by J. M. Buckley of the Long Island His- | 
torical Society and Editor of the Christian Advocate. 

The president of the New-England Historic, Genea. | 
logical Society, Mr. Abner C. Goedell, made a scholarly 
and polished address upon the ‘delusion’ and was fol- | 
lowed by Rev. C. B. Rice, the pastor and historian of the 
old Parish Church; Mr. William P. Upham of Salem, 
who rendered great service to his father, the late Hon. 
Charles W. Upham, in the preparation of the latter’s ex- 
tensive and notable ‘History of Witchcraft and Salem 
Village ;’ and Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., of Boston. 
president of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
others. 


The literary meeting and High Tea of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association was held at the Parker 
House on Wednesday afternoon, the 17th inst. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Merritt Gosse, the chairman of the occasion, 
read a paper by Miss Katherine E. Conway on ‘The Litera- 
ture of Moral Loveliness.” The essay was an eloquent, 
brilliant and gently humorous plea for purity in fiction. 
Mrs. Gosse skilfully and gracefully conducted the ani- 
mated discussion which followed, and which was shared 
by Mrs. Merrill, Mrs. Wheeler, Miss Parks and others. 
A pleasant programme of readings and music followed the 
social High Tea. 

The Thursday Club, at a very agreeable meeting, 
heard papers from Mr. Arlo Bates on ‘Criticism,’ from 
Dr. Blake on ‘The Deafness of Beethoven,’ from Dr. 
Scudder on the almost infinitely small scales on the wings 
of male butterflies, which are supposed to secrete and 
give out odors, and from Mr. Morse on the three types of 
tiles used for roofs. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The return of Miss Lillian Russell to the Globe Thea- 
tre has crowded that pleasant playhouse, throughout the 
week, with audiences whose demonstrative delight should 
remove the imputation of coldness from Boston theatre- 
goers, for a year and aday. ‘La Cigale,’ the opera 
chosen by Miss Russell for her re-appearance, is the 
work of a trio of the cleverest men in the fleld of 
light opera; the music being by Audran, composer of the 
‘Mascot’ and ‘Olivette,’ and the translation of the libretto 
by Burnand and 4 Beckett. Jt has a fresh and pretty 
story, poetically founded on the fable of the Ant and the 
Cricket, and follows the fortunes of Charlotte, a thrifty, 
simple-hearted, domestic little body, and Marton, her bril- 
liant cousin, who leaves the home fireside for the foot- 
lights and fame. Miss Russell’s performance of the 
latter rdle falls Little short of perfection, abounding as it 
does in genuinely emotional acting, in vitality, in grace, 
and in singing whose force and sweetness, facility in exe- 
cution and charm of feeling, show rich fruits of the 
earnest study to which the gifted young singer has given 
herself in the last few years. The whole operetta is de- 
lightful far above most of its sort, and with its gay 
music, fine settings, fetching costumes and thoroughly 
competent interpretation, richly deserves the immense 
success it has won. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Miss Marlowe concludes | 
to-night an exceedingly successful engagement, during 
whose entire length crowded audiences and uoflagging, 
one may almost say affectionate, enthusiasm have testi- 
fled how strong is the young artist’s hold on the good | 
will of Boston playgoers. The noveltyof her last week 
has been her first appearance among us as Imogen. It is | 
an impersonation rich in exquisite interpretation of 
womanly tenderness and womaniy sorrow, but, as in the | 
present stage of Miss Marlowe's artistic growth we have 
come to expect, frankly lacking in the dignity and state- | 
liness which belong to Jmogen’s rank, and in the intensity 
of passion and righteous scorn with which her outraged 
womanhood repels Jachomo’s insult. There were very 
beautiful and memorable moments, such as that of Jmo- 
gen’s entrance, groping her timid way, into the twilight 
cave; but as a whole the great play cannot be said to 
have received a satisfying interpetation. The engagement 
as a whole has, as has been said, been most successful, 
and has given Miss Marlowe every reason to look forward 
to areturn to Boston as « return to friends. 

At the Boston Theatre, Sims and Buchanan’s already 
| famous melodrama,‘The Trumpet Call,’had its first presen- 
| tation in the country on Monday evening. its plot has no 
| features of conspicuous novelty, hinging, as it does, on 
the thrice-familiar situation of a man contracting a 

second marriage in ignorance of the fact that his first 
wife is still alive; and the cutting of the knot of difficulty 
by the discovery that the first wife had in her turn a first 
, husband. The incidents, however, are crowded and 
interesting ; a touch of quaintly Dickens-esque comedy is 
supplied by the introduction of a travelling showman and 
his happy-go-lucky family; there is one scene of marked 
picturesqueness and emotional appeal, in a thieves’ lodg- 
‘ing house in darkest London; and the play throughout 





moves to the martial music of army trumpets. Its suc- 
cess at the first performance was beyond question, and it 
is doubtless destined to a long and brilliant run. The 
acting varies from perfunctory to artistic; Mr. Levick’s 
Cuthbert being a fair example of the former sort, and Miss 
Filkins’s winsome Constance, and Miss Morretti’s flerce 
Bertha, of the latter. 

The new Bowdoin Square Theatre opened its doors on 
Monday night toa company of friends that crowded it 
to the walls. It is a charming playhouse, highly _com- 
fortable in its accommodations, harmonious in coloring, 
elegant in all its finishings and appointments. The 
initial attraction was jMiss Nellie McHenry in ‘A Night 
at the Circus,’ a harmlessly merry performance, which 
met with much favor. 

At the Boston Museum, the ‘Dickens Hours,’ which 
began on Saturday night, proved a delightfal entertain- 
ment of a dear old-fashioned sort. Wothing more 
quaintly, compellingly charming than ‘The Holly Tree 
Inn’ has been seen among us for many a day. The 
bright and mellow Dickens atmosphere, to breathe 
which is an inspiration in an age of dry modernity, is 
wonderfully preserved throughout the exquisite little 
idyl; an atmosphere of firelight and holly, of homely 
tenderness and whimsical romance, of freshness and 
childlikeness and high, sweet purity. To see ‘The Holly 
Tree [nn’ is to lose for a moment every doubt as to the 
wholesomeness of the mission of the stage. Itis most 
satisfying acted, Viola McNeill’s impersonation of Mrs. 
Henry Walmers, Jr., being, in especial, a vitalizing and 
bringing forth to objective being of some of Dickens’s 
most quaintly lovely pages. Miss Addison’s hearty Mrs. 
Cobbs, Mr. Boniface’s blaff, soft-hearted Cobbs, and Miss 
Glenn’s fly-away Betty all deserve a heartily good word. 
It must be ungraciously admitted that neither Master 
Harry nor his papa, the Captain, though they nowhere 
offend by breaking the charm of the play, nowhere 
greatly help to create it. ‘Dombey and Son,’ given as an 
afterpiece, cannot be praised as a successful adaptation. 
It is a series of incidents, roughly cobbled; together 
without connecting links and chiefly valuable as giving 
occasion to bring before us a group of well-remembered 
Dickens creations. Of these, Miss Burress’s convincing 
and passionate Edith and Mr. Burrows’s capitally humor- 
ons Bunsby go farthest toward realizing the master’s 
ideals. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Frank Daniels has won 
much favor with his droll burlesque of ‘Little Puck,’ 
which is already well-known to Boston. At the Colum- 
bia Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ continues its amazingly 
successful run. ‘At the Park Thestre, ‘The County 
Fair’ outwears all rival attractions and moves with as 
much zest as at its opening performances. At the Grand 
Opera House, ‘Lost in New. York’ has proved as thrilling 
as of old. At the Howard Atheneum, ‘The Waifs of 
New York’ have enchained the sympathy of all behold- 


ers. 
[Other Dramatic Matter on page 12.) 





MUSIC, 


The event of the coming week is the return of Pad- 
erewski. The farewell series of recitals of this truly 
great artist will be given at Music Hall on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday afternoons, and the 
interest attaching to the occasion is manifested by the 
demand for seats at each of the performances. 


During the week now closing, the most notabie of 
the many musical incidents, beyond question, has been 
the recitals of Mr. Viadimir de Pachmann. We have 
already spoken of the revelation which Mr. de Pachmann 
made last week of his powers as an interpreter of Beet- 
hoven. In his recitals of Saturday last and Thursday 
afternoon he displayed an equal appreciation of Schu- 
mann. Of other composers, Lizst, Henselt and von 
Weber also found a place in these programmes, and a 
brilliant and thoughtful interpretation at the hands of 
the pianist. As a judgment from what has been heard 
at these concerts, it may be said that the eccentricities 
which mark Mr. de Pachmann’s performance are of tem- 
perament jand not of intelligence, and that to the won- 
derful technique which he displays there is added in- 
tellectual and emotional force which is rare indeed. It 
is gratifying to learn that Mr. de Pachmann will return 
to Boston to give a recital at Chickering Hall, March 5. 

The fifth concert in the Kneisel Quartet series was 
given in Music Hall, Monday evening, at which Beetho- 
yen’s quartette in G, opus 18, Mendelssohn’s sonata for 
cello and pianoforte, and Schubert's quintette, opus 163, 
were played. Mrs. Hopekirk was the pianist and Mr. 
Leo Schulz took the second ’cello in the quintette. 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The March number of the popular Sun- 
day magazine, The Quiver (Cassell Pub. | 
Co., New York),contains an unusual amount 
of interesting reading. The opening paper 
on ‘The Beauty of God’s Handiwork’ is by 
the author of ‘God in the Book of Nature.’ 
The serial, ‘The Heiress of Aberstone,’ 
opens up some dramatic situations in this 
number. The illustrations that accompany 
this article are particularly graphic. In the 
series of Spiritual Failures, ‘Judas’ is the 
subject. Under the title ‘A Modern Italian 
Reformer’ is given av interesting account 
of the pious and patriotic Alessandro 
Gavazzi. 


The illustrations to accompany Mr. Henry 
Van Brunt's authoritative paper in The 
Century, on the architecture of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, are being prepared with 
the greatest care, and with the advice and 
assistance of the architects who are help- 
ing in this great work. It is now fully 
evident that in its housing the coming 
Fair will be, certainly, the most remarkable 
ever seen. Mr. Van Brunt’s papers will be 
written from the point of view of the 
architects, and will describe in a popular 
way these very striking and interesting 
buildings. 

The lectures on ‘The Evolution 
Christianity,’ recently delivered at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston by Rev, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, which have caused such a 
whirlwind of discussion, will be carefully 
revised by Dr. Abbott and then published 
in a volume by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


of 


As a natural and necessary complement 
to Professor Gildersleeve’s paper on ‘The 
Creed of the Old South’ in the January 
Atlantic, and Professor Shaler’s statement 
regarding ‘The Border State Men of the 
Civil War’in the February number, General 
J. D. Cox of Ohio, an officer in the Union 
army, jwill have a strong article in the 
March Atlantic showing clearly and un- 
mistakably ‘Why the Men of ’61 Fought 
for the Union.’ 


Mr. Hamiin Garland, whose book, ‘Main 
Traveled Roads,’ is now attracting wide 
attention, is the author of a novelette, 
‘Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen,’ which will begin in the 
March Century and continue through 
three numbers. It is a story of the first 
settlers of Dakota. 


Che official life of a nation has probably 
never been so fully represented ina single 
issue of a periodical as inthe March num- 
ber of the North American Review. It will 
contain articles on Spending Public Mon- 
ey, by Ex-Speaker T. B. Reed and the 
Hon. W.S. Holman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; on the World’s 
Fair, by Director-General Davis of the 
Columbian Exposition; on the Issues of 
the Presidential Campaign, by United 
States Senator McMillan, Hiscock and 
Hale, and Representatives McMillin, Bland 
and Breckinridge; on the Need of an In- 
ternational Monetary Conference, by thie 
Hon. Wm. M. Springer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and on 
Our Commercial Relations with Chile, by 
Wm. Eleroy Curtis, Chief of the Bureau 
of American Republics. The same number 
will contain the second of Mr. Gladstone's 
articles on the Olympian Religion, and 
other contributions by Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
under the head cf Do We Live Too Fast?; 
by the Belgian Minister at Washington, on 
the Anti-Slayery Conference; on the De- 
generation of Tammany, by the Hon. Dor- 
man B. Eaton; on Free Ships, by Captain 
John Codman, and on the Highlands of 
Jamaica, by Lady Blake, wife of the 
Governor of that island. 


Messrs. G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York, 
have in press for immediate publication 
‘The Genesis of the Art Forms,’ an essay 
in comparative esthetics, by George L. 
Raymond, Professor of Oratory and 
Zsthetic Criticism, Princeton College. In 
the ‘Questions of the Day Series,’ Money 
Silver and Finance,’ by J. Howard Copper- 
thwait; ‘The Question of Silver,’ by Louis 
E. Ehrich. They have also in press for 
early issue: ‘Methods of Industrial Reman- 
eration,’ by David F. Schloss; ‘Pratt 
Portraits,’ Studies of a New England 
Family, by Anna Fuller; ‘Moods and 
Memories,’ poems by Madison Cawein, 
author of ‘Days and Dreams’; ‘Summer- 
Fallow,’ poems by Charles Buxton Going; 
‘The Test Pronouncer,’ by W. H. P. Phyfe, 
a companion volume to ‘7000 Words Often 
Mispronounced,’ containing the identical 
list of words found 1n the larger work, ar- 
ranged in groups of ten, without diacritical 
marks for convenience in recitations. 


The Nineteenth Century for February is 
issued by the Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company, New York. It contains Lord 
Tennyson’s poem on the death of the Duke 
of Clarence, and a variety of important 
articles. One of these, on the Present 
State of the Panama Canal, is accompanied 
bya profile map showing in graphic manner 
the progress already made on that work 
and what remainsto be done. The ablest 
writers of the world contribute to the 
Reviews published by this company—men 


| Spencer, Prof. Tyndall, Alfred Russell 
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Wallace, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Lord Ten- 
nyson, W. H. Mallock, Andrew Lang, 
George Meredith, the Duke of Argyll, and 
a host of others of like note. The reader 


| is thus brought in contact with the master 


minds of the day. 


‘Ruling the Planets,’ a novel, by Mina E. 
Burton, is the latest addition to Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library. It isa story of 
mistaken—or, rather, substituted—identity, 
very original in plot and execution. 


Lovers of poetry will welcome the vol- 
ume of Maurice Thompson’s poems which 


will shortly come from the Riverside 
Press. It willinclude his ‘Songs of Fair 


Weather,’ and poems written since that ex- 
cellent little volume appeared. 


Dr. Andrew D. White will open- the 
March Popular Science Monthly with a 
chapter on Astronomy in his Warfare of 
Science series. The strenuous exertions 
made by both the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy to suppress the teachings of 
Copernicus and Galileo are set forth in 
this article with such strong evidence as 
toadmit of no denial or shifting of re- 
sponsibility. 


The next volume in the series of Ameri- 
can Men of Letters will be devoted to Wil- 


liam Gilmore Simms, the distinguished 
Southern novelist. It is written by Prof. 


William P. Trent of the University of the 
South. 


Chicago’s first new magazine will be 
be known as ‘Baconia,’ and is to appear 
March 1, issued quarterly, as an exponent 
of Baconian theories. Of course, Ignatius 
Donnelly will be one of the leading writers. 


The Riverside Press (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) will very shortly bring out a work 
which is peculiarly timely, and which is 
likely to be one of the most important 
which the year 1892 will produce. It is 
The Discovery of America, with some Ac- 
count of Ancient America and the Spanish 
Conquest, by Mr. John Fiske. This work 
forms the beginning of Mr. Fiske’s history 
of America. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant single portion yet campleted .by 
him, and gives the results of vast re- 
search. 


W. F. Apthorp, musical critic of the 
Boston Transcript, continues his descrip- 
tion of ‘Paris Theatres and Concerts,’ in 
the March Scribner, with a paper on the 
Opera, the Opera Comique, and the Con- 


servatoire, with portraits of the _best- 
known singers, including Lassalle, Miss 


Eames, Mme. Rose Caron, and with stage 
pictures by prominent French artists. 


Mr. A. P. Siunett, whose ‘Occult World’ 
and ‘Esoteric Buddhism’ have had a wide 
reading, has written a book on ‘The 
Rationale of Mesmerism,’ which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will publish shortly. 


President Carter of Williams College has 
written for the series of American Relig- 
ious Leaders a biography of Mark Hop- 
kins, former president of that college, and 
one of the wisest, noblest, and most infla- 
ential leaders America has ever produced. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for March, ‘A Soidier’s Secret,’ is by 
Captain Charles King, who best among liv- 
ing Americans has the secret of the mili- 
tary tale. What he does not know about 
army life in the West is not worth knowing, 
and what he knows he can impart with un- 
surpassed and unfailing charm. ‘The post, 
the bivouac, the battle-fleld—whatever goes 
on at these he makes to live again before 
us; for he has been a part of it all, and his 
heart is with the cavalry still. His last 
story has a very recent theme—the Sioux 
war of 1890—and will be found equal to 
any of his previous work. In the Journal- 
ist Series, Mr. A. E. Watrous handles ‘The 
Newspaper-Man as a Confident’ ably and 
but too briefly. His contention, that edi- 
tors and reporters havea singular gift of 
keeping secrets which it would be money 
in their pockets to publish, will surprise 
readers not of the profession, and he sup- 
ports it by some curious and striking inci- 
dents. There is a short story by Miss M. 
G. McClelland, and a brief sketch by Liil- 
lian A. North. The poetry of the number 
is by Anne Reeve Aldrich, 8S. Decatur 
Smith, Jr.. Prof. Clinton Scollard, Ruth 
Johnston, and Nora C. Franklin. 


The March number of the Magazine of 
Art, (Cassell Publishing Co., New York) 
has a colored frontispiece, a decorative 
panel, ‘Autumn Twilight,’ by Albert 
Lynch, an artist whose work, through the 
medium of the press, has achieved an 
equal popularity with the art-public in 
France, America and Engiand. Born at 
Lima, in Peru, of American parents, he 
went to Paris to study art, and placed him- 
self successively under M. Ferrier and M. 
Lehmann. His tender and dreamy sense of 
the pretty and the beautiful speedily placed 
him in the front rank of the illustrators of 
the day, and secured for him a wide circle 
of admirers for his water-colors and for his 
fewer paintings in oil. Attached in a sense 
to the house of Boussod, Valadon and Co., 


ably known besides for his frequent con- 
tributions to the Revue Illustree, to Art 
and Letters, as well as his illustrations to 
‘Pierre et Jean,’ by Guy de Maupassant; 
‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ by Alexandre 
Dumasthe Younger; and to Octave Uz- 
anne’s ‘Francaise du Siécle.’ The opening 
article relates to ‘The Ornamentation of 
Early Firearms,’ aud is profusely illus- 
trated. 


Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the lit- 
erary executor of James Russell Lowell, 
says of his poem, ‘On a Bust of General 
Grant,’ which is to appear in the March 
Scribner: ‘This poem is the last, so far 
as is known, written by Mr. Lowell.” A 
fac-simile of one of the stanzas will 
appear with the poem, showing Mr. Low- 
ell’s interlineations. 








The Boston Home Journal. 


This admirable weekly paper appeared 
in its last issue with several important 
changes in its typographical dress, all of 
which go to make it more attractive. Mr. 
W. Wallace Waugh, its proprietor and 
editor, expresses his purpose to make it ‘‘a 
bright crisp, honest and _ substantial 
paper;” all of which, indeed, the Home 
Journal now is. 


Kindergarten for the Blind. 


As an annual contribution to the Kin- 
dergarten, the pupils of Perkins Institution 
will give two entertainments for its benefit 
on Washington’s birthday, at 11 a. m. and 
8 p.m. Both the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments have prepared special programmes 
for the occasion, which include physical 
exercises in the new gymnasium, where the 
part assumed by the girls will be fully 
carried out and where the quartet of deaf 
and blind pupils may be found, ready to 
meet and greet all who wish to become 
acquainted with this interesting group. 
Tickets at fifty cents each may be pro- 
cured for either entertainment at the sales- 
room of the Institution, No. 387 Avon 
street. 





Chauncy Hall School. 


Hall Wednesday afternoon. 


pupils and benefactors of the _ school. 
music. The excrcises were composed of 
recitations, declamations, readings 
able precision. ‘The declamatory and mili- 
and the prizes, 


year’s work, were awarded and medals dis- 


school. 


Bicycle-Riding in Washington. 





The bicycle has become the popular 
means of locomotion in Washington, 
writes the correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times. 


day and night. There are over 10,000 
riders of ‘the silent wheel’ here. They in- 
clude all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. A minister of the Gospel may be 
seen flying along the avenue closely pur- 
sued by a messenger boy mounted upona 
wheel every bit as good. The Washington 
messenger who values his reputation owns 
or borrows 4 bicycle. How he manages 
on his meagre pay to possess himself of the 
costly machine he generally bestrides is a 
mystery which the writer has not yet 
solved. As a result of the use of the 
bicycle-messages are delivered here with 
more celerity than in any other city in the 
country. Sufferers from the slow-going 
messenger service in other cities will ap- 
preciate this innovation. 

Department clerks patronize the bicycle 
extensively. Outside of every department 
during business hours may be seen dozens 
of wheels chained so that they may not be 
ridden off by bicycle thieves, 
heretofore found this an inviting field. 
People even go to church on wheels here. 
Several hundred women own machines, 


riders. 


climb even for a hardened 
without the slightest difficulty. 


up this incline. 
The 


manufacturers. 


of excellent macadamized roads in 


man. 


be taken advantage of. 


a headlight shall be carried on every ma 





he has produced many of his best and most 


chine at night. 








like Mr. Gladstone, Prof. Huxley, Herbert 


bewitching designs for them, being favor- 


The sixty-fourth annual exhibition of the 
Chauncy Hall School was given in Music 
Tke hall was 
crowded with friends and relatives of the 


Baldwin’s Boston Cadet Band furnisned the 


and 
drills, and were performed with commend- 


tary part of the exercises were competitive, 
including those for the 


tributed at the close of the exercises, the 
presentation being make by Mr. Thomas 
Cushing, for many years principal of the 


It isto be seen everywhere that 
vehicles can go, and at all hours of the 


who have 


and a great many of them are expert | 
There are dozens who can take 
the Capitol Hill, which is a pretty stiff 
man rider, 
Every . 
day men can be seen pushing their wheels | Only place at the South End Using the Improved 


There are over sixty miles | 
the | 
suburbs which are available to the wheel-| 
One can hardly find a street that | 
does not offer a good surface for riding. | 
It is but natural that such excellent facili- | 
ties for enjoying this popular sport should | 


If this were not in force 
there would be many accidents, with thous- 





ands of wheels buzzing through the town. 
In consequence, the red and white and 
green lights of the quick-moving machines 
are very conspicuous after night-fall. 

The are half a dozen Congressmen who 
ride to the Capitol daily. Even Jerry 
Simpson has a machine. How some of his 
Alliance constituents would stare if they 
could see Jerry flying through Pennslyva- 
nia Avenue on his cushion-tired wheel! 
There is not the faintest suggestion of 
‘calamity’ in his appearance. He sits erect 
and pedals like a man who is glad that he 
is alive and able to annihilate space in so 
comfortable a manner. Senator Peffer has 
not yet been induced to embark on a bicycle, 
But there are several years of Washington 
life yet before him, and nobody can say 
that some day his whiskers will not be seen 
floating above one. Representative Tom 
L. Johnson of Ohio is one of the most en- 
thusiastic wheelmen here. One would not 
think that he weighed 200 pounds and over 
tosee him cover the distance between 
Willard’s and the Capitol. 


Read and profit by it.—I have been a great suf- 
ferer for some time from lumbago. I tried Salva- 
tion Oil and it gave me entire relief. 

JOHN H. JONES. 

Deputy Inspector, Tobacco Wardhouse 4, Balto, 
” 





RAPID 
TRANSIT. 


Notices is hereby given that the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners will 
give a hearing on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 23, 1892, at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
at their office, 53 State Street, 
Room 306, on the question of 
grade crossings by steam railroads 
over the public highways of 
Boston and its suburbs. 

(Signed) N. MATTHEWS, Jr., 

Chairman. 


KIDDER, PEABODY 8:60, 


BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Issue MERCANTILE and TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available in all parts of the world, 
through MESSKES. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES, 


STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Choice 
Investment Securities for Sale, 


MISS 0. L. JOST, 
Stenogragher and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, Boston, 3342. 





Room 754 


YOUR EYESIGHT 


Corrected, Restored and 
| Protected 7 
BY USING G. L. SWETT’S 


CRYSTAL GLASSES, 








Methods of Fitting 


fine streets of Washington have 


given the impulseto bicycle riding which G L SW ETT 
has proved such a bonanza to the bicycle | * * j 


| 

Watchmaker and Optical Expert, 
1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

EYES TESTED FREE. FINE WATCH REPAIRING. 

F | AMAN WHO WILL PAY the 
0 U N D highest cash price for Uld-fash- 


| ioned Jewelry of every kind, old gold pens; 
also, gold and silver watches, broken chains, 


| 


| 
There is a local law which requires that | rings, eardrops, pins, bracelets, or any article 


-| that contains gold or silver, punched coins, old 
| stones, diamonds from rings, etc. 

' CHAS. W. HOWE, 
* 325 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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WAIL OF THE SKIRT. 


BY TOM MASSON. 


Alas for me! how inwardly 
My spirit it doth rail; 

It’s been decreed by all the girls 
That in the mud U'}! trail. 


There was a time--Oh, happy day !— 
When, as she cros+ed the street, 
My lady fair quite tenderly 
Would lift me from her feet. 


But now, alack! I drag along, 
By fashion brought so low, 

I gather stains at every step, 
And all for style, you know. 


O woman, pity me, I pray; 
I'm vexed, and tired, and sore, 
And when you go to walk again 
Give me your hand once more. 


{Cloak Review. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


American girls are in demand abroad. | 
The following diplomats are married ‘to | 
American girls: The Spanish Ambassador | 
at Berlin, the German Ambassador at | 
Madrid, the German Ambassador, Wartem- 
burg Minister Plenipotentiary, and the | 
British Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, 
the British Minister at the Hague, the 
Italian Ambassador at Constantinople, the 
Dutch and Danish Ministers at Rome, the | 
Danish Ambassador at Denmark and the 
Dutch Envoy at the same court, and Count 
Bernstoff, attached to the Gerinan Embassy 
accredited to the Sublime Porte. 

President George Leonard, of the North- | 
ern Investment Company, started on a 
business trip West on Wednesday, going to 
Sioux City and elsewhere. 

There are three famous ‘Cleopatra’ poems 
W. W. Story’s begins ‘‘Here, Charmian, | 
take my bracelets,” and Gen. Lytle’s with 
“Tam dying, Egypt, dying.” Mary Bayard 
Clark’s is the third, and Robert Louis 





CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Col. Philip T. Woodfin, now Governor of 
the National Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, 
Va., was the first enlisted man to enter 


Faneuil Hallin April, 1861, in response to | 


the call of President Lincoln for 75,000 
volunteers. 

Thomas A. Edison was forty-five years 
old last week. He was born in Alva, O. ,from 
which town he takes his middle name. 

The Board of Directors of the Boston 
Fruit and Produce Exchange, at a meeting 
last Saturday, elected Mr. Warren L. Knox 
Secretary. 

The Col. Tufts Memorial Association 
has voted that the memorial shall take the 
form of a bust or statue, to be filaced in 
the State House The sum of $400 has 
already been pledged toward the fund. 


Pundita Rama 0 
Hindu widows at Poona is now occupied 
by twenty-six widows, from nine to twenty- 
five years of age, of whom some lost their 
husbands before they were seven years 
old. 

Alexander Pope, the animal painter, is in 
Bridgeport making the preparatory draw- 
ings for the Lion painting for Col. Keeler 
of the American House. 


An Edinburgh man claims to have dis- 
covered in a lumber room ‘‘the fiddle on 
which Thomson played our glorious Scotch 
melodies to Burns, the strains of which 
compelled him to lift up his voice and sing. | 
A melody seized his fancy, and straightway | 
the world was enriched by another gem of 
song. He wrote bis songs to the music; 
melody was needed to wake his muse to 
ecsacy. Without Thomson and his fiddle 
the songs of Burns would have been fewer 
and possibly less full of sweetness.’ Robert 
Cox is the present owner’s name. 

Miss Mary Hull is the first woman in 
Connecticut to pass an examination as a 
lawyer. 

Hon. Seth Low, President of Columbia 
College, has resigned asa Trustee of the 
New York Grant Monument Association. 

That the marriage of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Miss Carolyn Balestier, writes 
Mrs. Walford in The Critic, should have 
been private in the strictest sense of the 
term was, under the circumstances, only to 
be expected. The day, the hour, the place, 
was jealously guarded from public notice; 
and such of us as were bidden received 
merely a few ambiguous lines, posted late 
the night before—so late indeed that one 
which had further to go than the rest, did 


not arrive till the ceremony was actually | shots fired by the leaders of each squad. | ily with the diary. 
over, and to my great regret, I was not | With 1,000 men on each side of the square | Overy in one of the early volames of the 
Mr. Henry James gave the bride | there are 100 men to the mile, or one at| diary of an entry made by one of Mr. 


present. 
away, in lieu of his lost friend, her brother; 
but neither her mother nor sister were able 


to be there, being too ill of the prevailing | nour. Every man has a horn or a drum, | 6° the dispute on the occasion of the lat- 
* Y bd me | . \ 
malady to leave their beds. Only ten peo- | and his instructions are to make as much | *?’s founding a branch family; and as the 


ple were inthe church—‘‘the saddest, most 


touching little ceremony,” wrote one, ‘you | killed until rounded up in the common|™inute account of the different dishes 


ever saw. 
Wolcott.” 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has just authorized 
an increase of his magnificent $1,000,000 
brary fund at Pittsburg by the addition 
of $100,000. 

Sarah Althea Terry, who gained such 
notoriety by her divorce suit against ex- 
Senator Sharon, and hey subsequent mar- 
riage with Judge Terry, has become insane 
over spiritualism. 

Dr. Edward McGlynn of New York says: 
,‘Lexpect soon to be invited to a confer- 
ence in Rome. I have every reason tu hope 
that I will be restored to the ministry with- 
out retracting the political and economic 
truths which I have preached and _ still 
preach.” 

Rey. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol sailed on 
Wednesday from New York on’a trip to 
the Windward Islands. 


The late William Gray was very munch 
interested in the Boston Art Museum, and 
was largely instrumental in its beginning. 
He gave a great deal of time to it, traveling 
through the State and interesting patrons 
of art in the project. He was a Trustee of 
of the Museum when he died. 


We were ali thinking of dear 





| Stevenson is declared to be at work on the 
| fourth, 


| Mrs. M. D. Young, a daughter-in-law of 
|}the late Brigham Young, is making her 
| first visit to the East. She is an editorial | 
| writer on a newspaper in Salt Lake City 
land a vigorous opponent of Mormonism. 
Itis mentioned of Senator Dawes that 
during aterm of public service covering 
| nearly 35 years he has never been absent 
| from his seat in the House or Senate by 
| reason of sickness but two days, and that 
| was quite recently, occasioned by an attack | 
| of grip. | 
Sir Edwin Arnold, at the close of his 
jlast reading in New York, made a little 
|}speech in which he said: ‘I came* te 
| America her friend; [go away her cham- 
| pion, her servant, her lover.” Sir Edwin 
starts at once for Japan, going by way of | 
| New Orleans to avoid the more northerly | 
| route across the Rockies, which he fears | 
| would be dangerous to his health. 
| The ‘Lit’ medal at Yale for the best essay 
has been awarded to W. E. Dwight, '93, of | 
New Haven, a son of President Dwight of 
the college. The subject of Mr. Dwight’s | 
| essay was ‘The Melancholy Jaques.’ 
What is regarded by the Chicago uni- 
versity as the biggest prize yet bagged in 
jin its hunt fora faculty was taken Satur- 
|day when a cablegram was received from 
| Freiburg, Germany, announcing Prof. 
| Herman E. Von Holst’s acceptance of the 
| head professorship of the university's de 
partment of history. Prof. Von Holst is 
ithe famed author of the ‘Constitutional 
History of the United States.’ He mar- 
ried an American woman, and has often 
thought of settling in this country ever) 
since he begau to study its institutions. 


A Wolf-Drive in Kansas. 


The Kansas ‘wolf-drive’ is a great insti- 
tution, for it satisfies the natural craving 
of man to kill something without expos- | 
jing himself to danger, and it is therefore | 
exceedingly popular. In the townships | 
of Walnut, Sherman, Grant and Crawford, 
wolves and foxes, which multiply alarm- 
ingly fast, have been driven by the severe 
\cold this winter to acts of depredation 
| surprising for their boldness and ferocity. 
| The farmers have risen up and organized | 
for the purpose of clearing the country | 
of the four-footed raiders, Upwards of | 
4,000 men engage in the wolf-drive and | 
they beat over a tract ten miles square. 

The affair is conducted with military | 
| exactness and discipline. A general is| 


| 











}chosen, and he in turan picks out his staff} Could come to no satisfactory understand- 
and battalion and company commanders. | ‘Dg, they had, as a last resort, to apply to 


| The sigoal for starting is a fusillade of 


| intervals of about fifty feet. The lines 


| are supposed to move one mile each half 


|noise as he can. Wolves are not to be 
|ceutre. They may be clubbed into a run 
|if necessary. 
| Ata distance of one mile from the centre 
| the report of a cannou announces that the 
battle is about to begin, and the forces are 
| aligned and put in readiness. Only such of 
the hunters as are designated by the general 
carry firearms; the others are armed with 
clubs to prevent the beasts from escapiug. 
| A great number of wolves are often round- 
ed up, and when the word is given they 
are picked off by the appointed sharp- 
|shooters. While the ‘drive’ is the occasion 
for a good deal of fun, killing is the basi- 
|mness of the day, and the best marksmen 
attend to this. The carrying of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is forbidden—but Kansas is a 
| prohibition State. 
| = 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 

| has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while Teething, with 
| perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druxggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. %c.a bottle. 


| 


| Japanese ruler Yoritomo. The affairs of 
| the house have been going on for the last} 
| three centuries without any notable change. 

| While none of the successive heads of the | 
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The Mongoose in Jamaica. 





A raval officer who has made frequent 
visits to Jamaica, where the mongoose is 
employed to exterminate snakes, rises up 
in opposition to the plan of introducing 
the little animal to the United States for 
the same purpose. He says: 

‘*The mongoose came to Jamaics with an 
amiable character. In India he was a re- 
spectable member of society, but in Jam- 
aica he isa nuisance. He is so destractive 
in the barn-yard that itis in the country 
almost impossible to keep poultry of any 
kind. He has increased to such an extent 
that he has destroyed all the lizards, toads, 
and small snakes, harmless in themselves, 
but having an important part to play in the 
economy of nature. 

‘The consequence is that the grassy por- 
tions of the island are becoming almost 
uninhabitable on account of the plague of 
ticks—small, black fellows, whose bite is 


|}more irritating than that of any insect I 
|ever experienced, and which commonly 


ends in an ugly festering sore. Pasture 
lands are, on account of these little pests, 
becoming, in sume places, useless. The 
cattle cannot stand the ticks, which once 


| formed the food of the toads, etc., which 
| have gone to fill the voracious maw of the 
| mongoose. 


Birds that nested on the 
ground have been in some cases utterly 
destroyed, their eggs ard themselves going 
for food for this pesky little animal, and 
in other cases they have changed their 
habits completely. The mongoose climbs 


| trees and eats the birds, their young and 


their eggs. It is in fact working a change 
in the entire fauna of the island.” 


A Remarkable Diary. 


A Japanese journal describes a curious 
diary kept in the family of a well-to-do 
farmer in the province of Koshiu, in the | 
centre of the main island 

It has been kept regularly for more than | 
300 years. It was begun by one of his an- 
cestors at the time of the downfall of the | 
Takeda family, who had been the lords of 
the province from the time of the great 





a : ones | 
| family showed particular mental brilliancy | 


lor great enterprise, they all possessed 
| average abilities and were equally assidu- 
ous in noting day by day in their family | 
record even the state of the weather and 
other observations. The diary has natur- | 
ally become voluminous; seven or eight} 
oblong boxes two feet wide by five long 
and two and a half in height, principally 
used in Japanese houses for storing bed- 
ding, are said to be filled with them. 

Recently a dispute is said to have arisen 
between two families in that neighbor- 
hood, each claiming to be the original 
family or stock, and therefore entitled to 
precedence over the other, which was said 
to be only a branch family. These dis- 
putes, which are by no means infrequent 
at Japan, can only occur after a lapse of 
several generations from the time when a 
member of a family sep:rates himself 
from his household and founds a branch 
of his own; and in the meantime the 
family lineage becomes so involved by in- 
termarriages, adoption, and other intrica- 
cies that it is often very difficult to un- 
ravel. 

In this instance, as the parties concerned 


Mr. Hozaka, the present heid of the fam- 
It resulted in the dis- 


| Hozaka’s ancestors of a dinner he attended 
given by an ancestor of one of the parties 


| entry was so detailed as to include evena 
| served on the occasion, it left no room for 
|further wrangling, and the parties were 
| quite satisfied. 

| The diary, dating as it does from the 
| times of Nobunaga, through those of Hide- 
| yoshi, Jyeyasus, and the fourteen succeed- 
| ing Tokngawa Sboguns, and also through 
ithe twenty-four years of the present era, 





MASSAGE. 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


ea MRS. GREAVES. 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 


D)SANO CARL. 


A Superior Toilet Article. 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Camping the Face and Hands, after its 
ee have a Delicate, Pure and Frest 
Color, unattainable without ita use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CUO., CAK- 
rER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass.f] 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Sammer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


| Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Remeves Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from W oolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F.C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 





FOSS |& ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


raster Dental Rooms, 


No. 132 Court |Street, 
BOSTON. 


L. T. FOSS, F. F. ROBY. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicurejof 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 jTREMONT STREET, 
Re om 73. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oii 
been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 












/isa wonderful work. 


“Cheer up, old boy. A woman’s ‘no’ is 
; not always final.” ‘It is this time. She 
‘even went to the tronble of registering the 
letter.” —[Indianapolis Journal. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


For RUBBER BOOTS these 
socks give warmth to the feet 
and ous -rspiration. 

r and 
CHamee 
wear, tor cold 
feet, and for the 
sick room, and 
hospitals. A 













v’runkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by administeriug Dr. 
| Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
} a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge of the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker Or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a pertect cure has followed. it never Fails, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 
48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC Co., 


heavy knitted 
fabric, lined 
with thick, 
warm fleece. Fotavit 2% cts. Mention Size. 
Joha H. Parker, 193 Bedferd Street, Bost 








EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thin 


[FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No. 9 





185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Call and see it at 594 Washin ton St. 
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SHOOTING AN On, WELL. 


How a Dangerous Business is Carried On. 


A well shooter is always in the employ 
of some company that manufactures high 
explosives, writes a correspondent of the 
New York Times from the oil region of 
Ohio, and his business is to load long tubes 
with nitro-glycerine or other similar sub- 
stance, lower them tothe bottom of the 
gas or oil well, and there explode them. 
The shock loosens the Trenton limestone, 
the porous strata in which the oil or gas is 
found in these fields, and causes an in- 
creased flow. Sometimes a well that is 
worthless and almost dry becomes produc- 
tive and profitable after being shot, and 
the stimulus usually Jasts for weeks. 

In the Ohioand Indiana field, which 
comprises, all told, an area of probably 
10,000 square miles, there are about a score 
of men who follow this dangerous busi- 
besides the manufacturers and the 
men who are employed to haul the explo- 
sives to the out-of-the-way places where 
the magazines are erected and where a 
small supply, rarely more than 300 quarts 
of nitro-glycerine in one place at most, is 
stored. A shot is sometimes as little as 
eight quarts, but more often it is from 60 


ness, 


to 80, and in some cases as much as 160 
juarts are used. Imagine, if you can, 


what a terrific shock that would cause if 
exploded at the surface. Even 1,400 or 
2,000 feet below, it makes the earth trem- 
ble and throws a tremendous burst of 
gravel and débris out of the well, and not 
infrequently high above the derrick. 

In hauling these terrible explosives to 
the wells, or magazines, odd-looking 
covered wagons are used, aud the State 
laws provide that each shall be marked on 
the sides in large letters: 


NITRO-GLYCERINE! DANGEROUS! 


Within the warning cover are carefully- 
fitted compartments, lined with heavy felt, 
and into these the square zinc cans fit as 
snugly as is possible. A shake or jar going 
over roads that are never any too smooth 
might easily mean death to the driver and 
destruction to surrounding property, and 
the deadly stuffis packed as solidly as it 
can be. 

Once at the well, the nitro-glycerine is 
poured into tin tubes or shells 5 feet long 
and 2 inches or more in diameter pointed 
at the lower end and with bail handles at 
the top. 
hand means destruction, and softly, with | 
steady hand, the gily liquid is pcured into 
the long tin. As each shell is filled it is 
lowered to the bottom of the well gently, | 
and another is le. down on top of it and 
still another, til!) the desired quantity has 
been put down. Then the ‘go-devil,’ a five- 
pound pointed iron, ten or a dozen inches 
long, is dropped, point down, on the maas 
below and the shcoter runs for his life. 
Sometimes rock fragments are thrown out 
so quickly and so far that he does not get 
beyond their reach, but usually he is at a 
safe distance by the time the eruption 
occurs. 

The men engaged in this hazardous work 
seem utterly oblivious to the danger. 
They have become accustomed to the con- 
tinval risk and only think enough about it 
to be careful. It may be said that they 
seldom feel the apprehension their busi- 
ness excites in strangers, and if they do, it 
usually results in their nervousness cost- 
them their lives. So true is this that these 
men have a superstition that the fearless 





A sudden jar or a slip of the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








shell by the handles as itcame up, almost 
with the force of a cannon shot, and, 
though the force of it threw him across 
the derrick and dislocated his shoulder, he 
was saved! 

A story is told of a savage boll that 
attacked the team attached to a wagon 
containing empty cans, to which verv fre- 
quently enough of the stuff sticks to cause 
an explosionif jarred. The driver leaped 
from the wagon at the horses started to 
run and was saved, and the bull was prob- 
ably the most surprised animal in all Ohio 
when his attack came to anend. 

The men are so familiar with the dan- 
ger that they frequently do not take even 
reasonable precautions. One young fellow, 
with a load of eighty quarts of explosive, 
was sent out near Postage to shoot a 
well. Reaching his destination, he reck- 
lessly neglected to unhitch or even to tie 
his team, but began to fill the shells at 
the derrick. One had been filled and two 
cans of nitro-glycerine were on the der- 
rick floor when he began to lower the 
shell into the well. By some mishap the 
rope loosened from it before it was a third 
of the way down, and it fell tothe bottom. | 
Instantly the explosion came, boards fell | 
from the derrick about the cans, but fortu- 
nately did not touch them. The horses 
took fright and ran away with the rest of 
the load. Half a mile away they over-| 
took a buggy containing two ~~ and | 
plunged into it. The wagon was over: | 
turned, and only by a sort of miracle did | 


;it happen that the explosives ran harm- 


lessly out of the cans. The young man is 
stillalive, but it is no fault of bis that he | 
is. 

Such is the life of the oil and gas well 
shooter. Under a constant menace, the 
men live in tolerable comfort, and seem to 
enjoy life. Aside from the danger, the 
work is not arduous, and the wages are 
fairiy good. Mostof them are young men, 
and it is the exception to find a shooter 
who is married. Their ageis probably 
one reason for their almost uniform good 
nature and jollity, and familiarity with 
danger doubtless explains their imperturb- 
able calmness. 
| First Chicago man (confidentially) —It 
| seems to be utterly impossible to debate 
| the smoke nuisance. What shall we do? 
| Second Chicago man (cheerily)— Boast of 
it! —[ Puck. 





Catarrh Can’t Be Cured 

;}with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
| cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you bave to take 
internal remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cdre is no quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in 
this country ror years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the mu- 
cous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pri duces 
such wonderful results in curing catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 
O Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


at lowest prices. 











Consumption carries off 
many of its victims need- 


man is perfectly safe and the fearful one 

certain of death. lessly. It can be stopped 
One terrible accident a year or more sometimes ; sometimes it 

ago, near Findlay, illustrates this belief. | ‘ 

An employé of the High Explosive Com-| cannot. 

pany, George Struble by name, who was | ° ° fal 

engaged in hauling the stuff to magazines | It is as cruel to raise false 
and shooters in different sections, had | 


grown apprehensive and made all arrange- | hopes as it 1s weak to yield 
ments for his burial, in case of death, it | 


burial was possible, and for the disposition | to false fears. 
of his little property. Very soon after ee | There is a way to help 


lost his life, probably by the explosion of Pee 
the glycerine sticking to the empty cans,| within the reach of most who 
are threatened—cCAREFUL LIV- 


for he had emptied his cans at a well, and 
was on his way back to Findlay from | 

ING and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, 


Prairie Depot when the accident occurred. | 
He was torn to pieces, and the wagon was | 

literally reduced tosplinters. It is one of 

the incidents of the business that when an 

accident happens nobody is left to tell how Let us send you a book 
itcame about. All thatis left to guess- | 

work. One of the deaths in the business | free. 
occurred near Decatur, Ind, a load of | | 
nitro-glycerine exploding and Leader and | 
horses being bluwn to atoms. Possibly | 


on the subject ; 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere co. §:- 


FURS! 


If you intend senebniien sapihing in Furs this 
eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CRINE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices | 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 


Furs redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
and most desirable styles, in best possible manner 
Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 


15 and 17 AVON STREET. 













‘(Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Sorrows at front in- 
stead of CLASPS, 
Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 
Tape - fastened But- 
tons—twon't pull off, 
Oord - Edge Button 
Holes- - a out. 
FIT es —" 


FAST BLACK, 


drab and white. 


Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 5 OM... New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a pomtive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in ita efficacy, that I will send TWo boTTLes FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O, address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


FRANK'S GASH MARKET 
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10 West rene St. 
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GROCERIES. AND PRVIONS 


I shall be pleased to furrish my patrons with 
first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ton or Basket. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


AND — 


NERVINE INSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States, Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited _— 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 
INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM OA. M. 


to5 P.M. 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 


M.C. A. CIGAR 


ll 


Union So, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 
Che restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurps assed by any in the 
country. 
Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, nthe: 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 

European plan, Restaurant at moder- 
ate prices, Rooms, $1.00 prr day and 
upwards. 
Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 
care of free of charge. 


8. LL. HASEY. 





Proprietor. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Spectal rates to Theatrical people. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 

Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
The., $1 and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court, Boston. 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 7 


~ Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 1 10 0 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CE i. z BR ATE ad ALE on | Draught. 





F, B. WEAVER & CO.’S 
Spring Lane Cafe, 


1 and 3 Spring Lane. 


First Entrance off Washington St., down Stairs. 


Steaks, Chops, Roasts and Fish 


C ooked to Order. 


~~ Personally Conducted. Select Partion, 
a> Favor! to Beate. Low Bates. 





Fi or particu ulars aides 


J. C. JUDSON & Co.,, 





tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





227 Washington St., Boston. ; 


“A first-class article at a 1:ight price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 





only an unnoticed rut in the road caused | 


the calamity. 


The hairbreadth escapes are many, and | 


nerve and presence of mind are the firs 
requisites of a shooter. 


well when the rope suddenly slacken 


There could be bnt one explanation. The | 
well had unexpectedly begun to flow again. | ° 


It would be but a few minutes till the six boxed for shipment to all parts of 
quarts of nitro-glycerine would be hurled | the world; 


out of the well. 

destruction. He 
safety by running. There was only on 
expedient and he took it. 
ly over the well, 


In one case a| 
shooter was lowering the first tin into _ 


32 


t | 


il paintings, &c., poems and 


Standing direct- | SMITH & RANKS, 


he grasped the deadly 


Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: Rivals other first-class 





—_—_—_——-— |Cor. Merrimac & Causeway * 


Furniture Packing and Boxing. 


Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac,| 


7 years’ experience; 


That meant death and | write for reference. 
had not time to reach 


goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Ihysicians. 

A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 





E,W. D. WHISKEY 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per | 





il nent use. 
ee. eee ee Se ee | Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
promptly attended to. | 5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, » Aino | in 6 and 12 i 1b. cans for 
| | Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institn- 
| DIXON BROS., fg Bam 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, } OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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SIMPSON SPRING | 


‘ent and sunny one, at Rockbottom Farm, of character, both disastrous. This is 

(White Label) | and so do the crowds who nightly throng | what writers like M. Deschanel and mae 

GINGER ALE. | the Park Theatre, to travel with this heart- | ame Gréville deplore—the absolute intel- 
} 


Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 
the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say : 





That considering the Boston Museum 
has a stock company, the anachronistic 
absence of that form of nevk-wear from 
*‘Dombey and Son’ is hard to explain. 

That Mr. Barnes must need his blanket 
this inclement weather. 

That no veal-ier evidence of under- 
graduate effervescence has latelybeen vouch- 
safed us, than the thousand-dollar ‘floral 
tribute’ from Columbia College. 

That Mrs. Harry Walmers, Jr., has cap- 
tured the town. 

That it is no flattering self-estimate for 
an actress to doubt, in print, her own 
ability to serve a booth ata charity fair 
without loss of dignity. 

That the spectator at the Press Club 
benetit got his money’s worth. 

That Edwin Royle of the Salvini Com- 
pany is to produce his new play in New 
York this spring, and— 

That all his friends wish him 
luck. 

That Henry Miller has retired from the 
role of Leicester in ‘Amy Robsart,’ and 
handsome Will Ingersoll is to take his 
place. 

That very few Rosalinds play the part 
As You Like It. 

That even with the mercury at zero it is 
never a cold day at the County Fair. 

That Nellie McHenry’s Quaker song is a 
very fetching bit of nonsense. 

That Lillian Russell was never fairer to 
see or more delightful to hear. 

That Mr. John Kellerd, who has won 
such favor in the leading part in ‘The Lost 
Paradise,’ is to make his Boston début asa 
reader on the 7th prox. and tickets are 
already in demand. 

That we have an elocutionist among us 
whose published testimonials assure us 
that she “isa fascinating and catching 
star, a shining lance; her oratori- 
cal dashes are beautifully terrible.” 

That Mr. Arlo Bates says that the day 
the last critic is laid in earth, the Muses 
themselves will go into mourning. 

hat ‘The Parlor Match’ is said to have 
no suggestions of brimstone. 

That Grace Filkins does admirably artis- 
tic work as Constance. 


Royle 





Announcement and Chat. 


Miss Marie Wainwright, in a superb 
presentation of ‘Amy Robsart,’ comes to 
the Tremont Theatre on Monday. Un- 
stinted critical praise of. the romantic 
charm of the play and the excellence of its 
performance has welcomed its appearance 
from its opening night. 


‘A Straight Tip,’ brought up to date and 
with many new drolleries added, will be 
the attraction at the Hollis St. Theatre 
next week. 

*The Trumpet Call’ will summon crowds 
of spectators to enjoy a stirring hour at 
the Boston Theatre, until further notice. 


‘The Holly Tree Inn’ and ‘Dombey and 
Son,’ than which no more quaintly enjoy- 
able programme can be imagined, remain 
at the Boston Museum indefinitely. 

‘The Lost Paradise’ promises to see the 
season out, at the Columbia Theatre. 


Evans and Hoey, in the well-known 
comic skit, ‘A Parlor Match,’ comes to the 
Grand Opera House next week. 


The superb success attending the Patti 
tour at its beginning—$10,170 in Phila- 
delphia, over $11.000 in Buffalo, every- 
thing sold for the extra matinee in New 


York—has tinted Mr. John B. Scheeffel’s | In other cases she abstains from novels, | 
correspondence with the Tremont in a very | and clings, as far as she can, to her old | 


rose-colored way. 
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Aunt Abby finds the winter a very clem- | 


some old lady to the ‘County Fair.’ 


‘La Cigale,’ most charming of Htent | 


operas, and Miss Russell, most adorable | 


until further notice. 


} 


| next week. 


| Sadie Martinot in ‘The Marquise de 
| Pompadour’ will be a forthcoming attrac- 
ition, at the Tremont, and a more gracious 
or welcome visitor could not be named. 


‘Dr. Bill,’ the New York Garden Theatre 
| success, on two occasions in Boston greet- 
}ed with crowded houses, is afuture attrac- 
|tion at the Grand Opera House. This 
| delightful comedy will be presented by the 
| original company. 


| The arrangements of Messrs. Abbey, 
Scheeffel and Grau, for the season of opera 
| beginning March 14, demand unusual 
jattention from the music-loving public. 
|The beauty of these productions has 
| recelved unstinted praise. The massing of 
,80 many absolutely great artists in one 
|performance has never before been 
lattempted. The presentation of operas 
|demanding the most lavish expense and 
|calling for every detail in managerial 
experience, has been unparalleled, Wagner’s 
| ‘Lohengrin,’ Gounod’se ‘Faust,’ Ambrose 
| Thomas ‘Mignon,’ Gluck’s ‘Orfeo,’ Verdi's 
|*Otello’ and ‘Aida,’ Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ Meyerbeer’s ‘L’Africaine,’ ‘Le 
Yrophete’ and ‘Dinorah,’ have followed 
each other with tbe apparent ease of an 
equal number of presentations of a single 
play. Great artists have been said to sing 
secondary roles. This wealth-of musical 
production is not all devoted to Italian 
Opera; the performances in French have 
awakened an enthusiasm hitherto un- 
known. Nothing appears to be beyond 
the powers of this Company. At least 
twelve performances will be given in Bos- 
ton; ten nights and two matinees; and it 
should be remembered that the price of 
single seats, one, two, and three dollars, is 
less than that offered in any other city. 


‘The Junior Partner,’ another of Mr. 
Frohman’s New York successes, will fol- 
low ‘The Lost Paradise’ at the Columbia. 


Sidney Booth, the youngest son of Agnes 
Booth, has a very strong and important 
role in ‘Amy Robsart.’ He is said to play 
it with remarkaole force and character and 
with a picturesqueness which made all the 
New York critics single him out for 
especial praise. 


Mr. Frank Richards, the well-known and 
exceedingly popular business manager of 
the Park Theatre, isto takea benetit on 
Sunday evening, and hosts of enthusiastic 
friends are soon to crowd the theatre and 
applaud to the echothe attractions of- 
fered. 





What French Girls Study. 


We are told that these young girls de- 
vote mnch time to ‘French History’; but 
to what part or aspect of the history? 
What do they learn of the bistory of the 
Albigenses, of the French Revolution? No- 
thing, answers T. W. Higginson in Har- 
per’s Bazar, that is not timid, reactionary, 
mediwval; the mereconception of a teach- 
ing which, as in our best private schools, 
presents both sides of all questions fear- 
lessly, is foreign to the whole plan. 

Of all the great modern French historians 
—Thiers, Martin, Michelet, Blanc, Thierry, 
Lamartine—it is not probable that any one 
is familiar to these girls. Itis not in the 
slightest degree probable that their France 
is the real France as it exists or ever will 
exist again. Their two years of ‘botany’ 
to what can it amount, since botany, like 
all else, has been transformed since Dar- 
win, and it is not supposable that botany! 
can be taught them in the light of evo- 
lution, or that field botany can be practi- 
cally taught at all without something of 
the out-door freedom which American and 
English girls enjoy? 

In short, these girls will have learned, as 
Balzac long since said, ‘‘the history of 
France in Ze Ragois, chronology in the 
tables of Chantreau, and their young 
imaginations will have had free play in 
spreading itself over geography; the whole 


encounter 
hearts.” 
The consequence must inevitably be that, 
as sO many cultivated French men and 
women have complained, the youny girl 
goes from the convent absolutely ignorant 
of real life, of real history, of modern or 
even of ancient science, andis destined to 
be married to aman who may know some- 
| thing of them all. In many cases she 
| plunges at once into the unwholesome 
| World of French novels, and has a newly 
| distorted view instead of the old distortion. 


nothing dangerous to their 





view. 


»G » Th | 
of Martons, continue at the Globe Theatre | together monet undesirable. 


‘Aunt Bridget’s Baby’ will wake mirth- | 
ful echoes at the Bowdoin Square Theatre | of this description whom I have met in 


schools—maidens 
| French §pronunciation, a delightful musi- 


aim of everything being that they should | 





French fiction is full of those two types 


lectual separation between the French hus- 
band and wife. They live in different 
worlds, with the results we know. For an 
American girl the consequences must be al- 


I have seldom felt a profounder pity 
than for certain charming young damsels 


Paris, just set free from French convent 
having an _ exquisite 


cal training, an absolute ignorance of 
every great American name or book or 
event, and about as much fitness to go home 
to Chicago or Omaha as if they had just 
waked up from a sleep of a hundred years 
in some feudal castle, where they had been 
concesled for safety at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. 

‘*Where have you been, Frank?” ‘‘Down 
at St. Louis.” ‘What were you doing 
there?” ‘I ran a photograph gallery.” 
‘Did you get anything to do?” ‘Well, I 
should say Idid. I put out a sign, ‘Ba- 
bies taken here,’ and next morning there 
were four of them left on the doorstep.” 
—([Texas Siftings. 





FACTS. 


Our New England climate is undoubted- 
ly bracing to those who are strong enough 
to endure it, but it has many serious 
draw-backs. One of them is the infliction 
of rheumatism to which it subjects many 
people. There has, however, been discov- 
eredan infallible remedy for this com- 
plaint. That is Salvation Oil. It is with- 
out doubt the greatest cure yet discovered 
for this and kindred diseases, and one 
delightful feature is the fact that its effect 
is instantaneous. 


Our grandmothers thought that they had 
given sufficient attention to their personal 
appearance if their hair was smoothly ar- 
ranged over their placid foreheads, and 
their gowns were whole; but the women 
of today find the guestion of their toilet 
much more complicated. They look not 
only at hair and face and their general ap- 
parel, but they give much attention to their 
hands and feet; in this they are assisted 
by experts who have made these subjeets a 
special study. Among those who devote 
their time to the cure and care of hands 
and feet, none has been more successful 
than Mrs. Pearson of 120 Tremont street, 
room 93. 


It is expected that the ambulance of the 
S. P. C. A. will be kept at the Boston V et- 
erinary Hospital, corner Albany and Ded- 
ham streets, and be always ready for use. 
The building is considered the best for its 
purpose in the world, and this, with the ex- 
perience of the surgeons in charge, make 
the institution an assured success. Dr. 
Beckett has conducted a large practice and 
is known as a very successful operator. 
Dr. Lee has been veterinarian to the New 
England Kennel Clab. His views on tuber- 
culosis in cattle are considered as correct 
by the cattle commissioners and the ma- 
jority of veterinarians. It may be remem- 
bered that his article on tuberculosis was 
published by the cattle commissioners last 
year, and again referred to this year. Dr. 
Soule has made a great suceess as & man- 
ager and practitioner. 


People will have Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 25 cts. 


GOR. DEDHAM & ALBANY STS, 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


HORSES 


Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, 


50 Cents. 


DR. EDWARD C. BRACKETT, 
DR. DANIEL D. LEE, 
DR. WILBERT SOULE. 


Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night 
and day. Telephone, 992 Tremort. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.95 
| LIABILITIES. ....0..00. 000 19,832,985,22 





’ Attending 
\ Surgeons. 





$2,185,841.73 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
| issued atthe old life rate premium. 
| Amnual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
| policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
| render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
| application to the Company’s Office. 


| BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
| - JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


AMUSEMENTS. 





~ PADEREWSKI. 


THE LAST PIANO RECITALS IN BOSTON 


(Prior to Departure for Europe) 
will take place 


AT THE MUSIC HALL, 
On the following dates. 
TUESDAY, 32d Feb. } 
WEDNESPAY, 24th Feb. | 
THURSDAY, 25th Feb. > at 
| 2.30. 
J 


and 
SATURDAY, 27th Feb. 


ga Reserved Seats, $1.50. Now on sale at the Box 
Office, Music Hall. 


Afternoons 


SQUARE 

HEA ° 
BOWDOIN sivcarite 
HARRIS & ATKINSON.....-. Props. and Managers. 
One week beginning Feb. 22, 


CEO. MONROE 


<a 88 = 


“Aunt Bridget's Baby.” 


Special Matinee Washington’s Birthday. 
Regular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON...«++e.eee0+ Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 

LAST WEEK, 
“ ALWAYS CROWDED.” 


CHARLES A DRAMATIC THE 
FROHMANN’S SENSATION. LOST 
BOSTON STOCK CO. PARADISE. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at2. Evenings at 8. 
Feb. 2—GRAND HOLIDAY MATINEE. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE ..+-ccccccerecccccsreccess Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mer. BR. BM. PIBLD. occ cecccccccccsccscccccce Manager. 


A Great Novelty! A Great Success! 


“HOURS WITH DICKENS.” 
THE HOLLY TREE INN. 


“ From beginning to end an unmarred delight, and 
to miss it wereto miss one of the keenest dramatic 
delights of many seasons.’’—{Transcript. 

—ALSO— 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


Received with Shouts of Laughter. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....-- Proprietor and Manager. 





2nd WEEK. 
Evenings at 7.45. Only Matinee Saturday at 2. 


Special Matinee Washington's Birthday. 
Engagement of the 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY, 
In Audran’s Greatest Success, 


“LA CIGALE.” 


With the original cast. 
SALE OF SEATS NOW PROGRESSING. 


HOLLIS sitearie. 
ISAAC B. RIOH.....+-+-++ Proprietor and Managei* 


One Week Only—Com. Monday, Feb. 22. 
Matinee Washington’s Birthday at 2. 
| 








Back Again. JAMES 

Full of Ginger. | T. 

Brightest Farce | POWERS 

Comedy in the World. inJ.J.McNally’ssuccess, 

Ev’gs at7.45. Mats. Men.) STRAIGHT 
Wed. and Sat. at 2. TIP. 

Monday, Feb. 29—FANNY DAVENPORT in Sardou's 

CLEOPATRA. 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE. | 


Proctor & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


Week of Feb. 22. 
The Comedy Leaders, 


EVANS & HOEY, 


lo tye Eig: ©: Edition of the Merry Musical Farce, 


"A PARLOR MATCH. 


The Fan of the Week is all Housed Here. 


TWO PERFORMANCES WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARBRIS.....-. Proprietor and Manager. 
Week Commencing MONDAY, FEB. 22. 
DAN McCARTHY’S 


Great Drama, 


TRUE IRISH HEARTS. 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
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Hints on the Management of Servants. 


You hire ignorant women, of low concep- 
tions, giving them the price ignorance and 
stupidity are worth. You are astonished 
when you do not get ideas and feelings of 
which these women know nothing. When 
they do rise higher they are no longer will- 
ing to work for you in the same capacity. 

We all get precisely what we give, says 
Harper’s Bazar. If we are stingy in giving, 
be assured the stinginess will gain us 
nothing. We pay money for work, pound 
for pound. If we want human feeling be- 
sides, we can only get it by giving it our- 
selves. 

If we want thoughtfulness for our inter- 
erts from our servants, we must be 
thoughtful for their interests. If we want 
their sympathy in our need, we must give 
it to them in their need. If we want al- 
lowance made for faults and failings, we 
must offer them that. We may have to ex- 
plain to them what we are doing, and why ; 
because such women seldom perceive the 
reason themselves. These women have 
often to be treated like children. Motives 
have to be explained to them. 

There are a few women, of course, who 
could not be managed this way, but there 
are very few. I have rarely seen a servant 
with whom, when I met her on the ground 
of like feelings, [could not do just as I 
pleased. 

Once a woman objected to doing work 
the way I wished. Her own way she 
thought, was easier, and she did not see 
why mine should be preferred. It is a 
common matter of disagreement, is it not? 

‘‘Maggie,” said I, ‘last night you took 
your rew dress to be made. Now put on 
your h *, and go down and tell your dress- 
maker .. make it in any easy way to suit 
herself. Tell her it does not matter 
whether you like it or not. She can make 
it any way that comes handy.” 

‘‘Indade an’ I won’t, ma’am,” cried Mag- 
gie, indignant. ‘Sure I pay her good 
money for makin’ it, an’ haven't I a right 
to have it made to suit meself?” 

‘-Of course you have,” said [. ‘‘And if 
you are working for me, and you expect 
me to pay you good money for doing it, 
ought I not to be pleased instead of you?” 

Maggie looked at me a minute; then she 
laughed. She never made another objec- 
tion to doing things ‘my way.’ It is better 
to have a servant with quick perceptions 
thanone who has graduated at all the 
cooking-schools in New York. 

The mistresses who treat their servants 
this way get the best work and the heartiest 
good feeling. 


The Typewriter in Business and Lite:- 
ature. 


Few of those whose business does not 
lie in this particular sphere realize how im- 
portant a place the typewriter has assumed 
in the business and literary world. The 
great assistance that this machine renders, 
in decreasing the work of letter writing or 
of writing of any sort, and in greatly in- 
creasing the writer’s effectiveness, by the 
great rapidity with which bis work can now 
be done, has made it now absolutely indis- 
pensable not only to business men but to 
journalists and authors. The short-hand 
writer is indeed a necessity, invaluable if 
rapid, accurate and intelligent. Probably 
among those who are most expert in this art 
here in Boston none stands higher than 
Miss O. L. Jost, the stenographer and type 
writer of 120 Tremont St. room 75. Shehas 
had a number of years experience as steno- 
grapher and typewriter to menof dis- 
tinguished position. She has in fact 
worked for no less a person than Mr. 
Blaine, the Secretary of State; and Mr. 
Blaine and numerous other gentlemen 
widely known in business circles recom- 
mend her for her great speed and accuracy. 
She does reporting, correspondence and 
typewriting of all sorts. She takes dicta- 
tion directly on the machine at a speed 
certainly four times as great as any one 
could write with the pen. Those having 
any large quantity of writing to be done 
in a short time will find it greatly to their 
advantage to test Miss Jost’s expertness. 





Fangle—Wouidn’t a war with Chile have 
been dreadful? Cumso—yYes! Think of 
the pensions !—[ Brooklyn Life. 


Sgt. 


A Poem on the Grip. 

The London Lancet does not often 
burst into song, but in its last issue an ‘M. 
D. correspondent Is allowed to give a 
| Sample fof how apatient of his has been 
‘cradled into poetry’ by the prevailing epi- 
demic. 
‘The Influenza Fiend,’ commence : 


“Does he come from out the Orient, 
Gathering poison by the way, 

From the fever-swamps that fester 
In the heat of far Cathay? 


“Do the powers of darkness aid him? 
Does he fury gain and force 

In expansive wind-swept deserts, 
Or in camps of Tartar horse? 


“Does he draw the dread miasma 
From the wide Mongolian plains? 
Do the steppes of Russia furnish 
Allhis fierce, though shadowy, pains ?” 


It may, perhaps, strike some that the 
question is not where the unwelcome visi- 
tor came from so much as when he is go- 
ing away. Buton this pointthe poet can 
say nothing, as appears by his concluding 
stanza: 


“All I know, he left me prostrate, 
Scarce with strength to lift a straw; 
That he shook me in his talons, 
And he struck me with his claw.” 


A Medieval Survival. 

A correspondent sends the following 
interesting particulars of the survival of 
tally-sticks in France to the London Athe- 
num : 

‘It may interest some of your readers to 
know that the archaic method of reckoning 
by tallies is still in vogue in Pau. While 
there last November I saw a bundle of 
tally-sticks (there called taillés) suspended 
in a baker’s shop, and on inquiry I found 
that most of the poorer country people 
thus registered their purchases until they 
were able to pay. The tally-stick is cut 
down the centre, the baker and purchaser 
each retaining a half, and when a loaf is 
sold the two halves are fitted together and 
a notch made across them, the purchaser 
thus keeping an exact check upon the ba- 
ker’s score. Upon any payment being 
made a corresponding number of notches 
are shaved off. 

*T also well remember in the ‘fifties’ 
being very proud, as a small boy, of being 
allowed to keep the score at a local crick- 
et match in Norfolk by cutting notches on 
a stick, every tenth one being deeper. ‘Che 
term ‘notches,’ forruns, is still often used 
by modern cricket correspondents who 
may not have had a similar experience.” 


Circassians for Sale. 


Circassian boysand girls may still be 
bought even in Constantinople, and will 
be so long as parents are eager to sell 
their children, says the Saturday Review. 
The Government may pass laws and hon- 
estly carry them out, but a friendly trans- 
action of this kind cannot be prevented. 
As the young slaves growup, however, 
they learn their rights, and, naturally, they 
give trouble. But of late years it has 
become acommon practice in households 
of the middle class to train a Circassian 
boy, educate him— often at the Robert 
College—and start him in life, with the 
view, if he turn out well, of marrying him 
to one of the master's daughters. So with 
girl slaves also, but less frequently. We 
have been told by parents that such mar- 
riages are nearly always happy. No shad- 
ow of excusecan be urged for the slave 
trade. But it will not be thought sur- 
prising, after the facts detailed, that 
respectable Moslems find another point of 
view. 





The following conversation reported by 
a friend was recently overheard between 
two brothers, aged four and six years: | 

Say, Winny, what is the difference, any- 
way, between a bicycle and a tricycle? 

Elder (with patronizing air)—Why, Ray, 
don’t you know that? If aman takesa 
thing home to see how he likes it, itisa 
tricycle, but, if he buys it outright, it isa 
bicy,le.—[Christian Register. 
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$20,000 OF THE T.. ‘ASURY STOCK OF THE 


PHILLIPS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. 


D. B. GURNEY, President. 


Is now offered—for the purpose of increasing the business—at par. 
DIVIDENDS OF 8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 
Tue Massacuusetts LOAN AND Trust Co., of Boston, by their indorsement on 
each certificate of this stock issued, will guarantee the payment of semi-annual 
dividends of 4 per cent. on such shares until January 1, 1894, payable to the regis- 


tered owner thereof July 1 and January 1. 


With increased facilities this company 


will earn and pay 20 per cent. dividend on its capital stock. 
Business statement, full information and stock on application to 


VINTON A. SEARS; 


203 John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


The ,stanzas, which are entitled 


25 BROMFIELD ST.BBOSTON. 





“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 





Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in the 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 





Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
In its recent issues Toe COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
1891. Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. 
Boston{Scientific Society. 


C. CHanpumr, before the 


‘© 12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. Smauar, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Societg, 


we 
a 


.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
Wan tin, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 

OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HARRISON. 


1892. Jan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SamMuEL H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 


‘* 16,—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


JOHN TREVOR: read by 


23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. CnHar.es V. Ritey, before the Lowell Institute. 


* 30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. Rvusse.u, before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


This publication will be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the Hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

The possessor of a file of Tue COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is 


abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2,50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz COMMONWBALTH for 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 

This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
have a permanent value and a lasting interest. 


THIS OFFER IS FREE 


as above stated, to all subscribing at this office and remitting ten cents additional for 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. x 

The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 
offer in order that the readers of Tuz COMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMOW- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 
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IN ARCADIE. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


In Arcasdie (so it is said), 
Where dwell all lovers true, 
The path within the woodland shade 
For lovers’ wanderings are made 
Just wide enough for two. 


I long have tried the golden gates 
Phat shut out Arcadie, 
But he who at the portal waits, 
Obedient to higher Fates, 
Is blind—or claims to be. 


He cannot see a single soul; 

Yet when a maid and youth 
Come by the great gates open roll, 
And Eros as a passing toll 

Claims but one word of truth. 


What that word is I cannot tell— 
Yet think that I can guess; 

No other word holds such a spell, 

No other word would do as well, 
It surely must be “Yes.” 


My Lady, will you come with me? 
Cne whispered word from you 
Unlocks the gates of Arcadic, 
Where care and sorrow may not be, 
And paths are made for two. 
—({Harper’s Weekly. 


FOR YELLOW GOLD. 


[From the San Francisco Argonant. | 


When the stage ‘went light,’ they ran 
out the small buckboard; but when there 
were more than four passengers, the big 
mud-wagon was ‘puton.’ This was a 
buckboard day, for there was pot a single 
passenger. What was more to the point, 
asthe Gold Butte Mining Company re- 
garded it, was that under the driver's seat 
was a box with $10,000 in the newest of 
new tens and twenties in it. 

The driver had looked very blue when 
he drove his four mustangs from the Post- 
office—where he took on a very flat leather 
bag, which spoke loudly of the incapacity 
or disinclination of the Thimble Spring 
people for letter-writing—over to the rail- 
road station, where he was to take on the 
box. Things were going all wrong at 
home. That wis why his brown face 
looked so haggard; that was why he held 
so loo-ely to the ‘lines;’ that was why 
he chewed so hard on the bit of ‘plug’ in 
his mouth. 

“Such hard = scratchin’' I never seen 
afore,” was what he had said as he had 
listlessly thrown the mail-bag into the 
wagon; ‘‘can’t git no decent job nowa- 
days. Nothin’ ter be hed by prospectin’ — 
tried thet time an’ ag’in; ef I git any- 
thing, it peters out inside of a week. I 
might make a strike over ter Sand Gulch, 
but it’s a derned long way off, an’ me'’n’ 
Sue an’ the kids bez moved so often ’at we 
can’t raise nothin’ ter move on now. Why 
in Sam Hill did Sue hev ter git that rheu- 
matiz jes now, when we’s so hard up, an’ 
afore she weaned the baby? It's a- 
shame. Why can't Bill git somethin’ ter 
do?—great, big, lunk-headed cuss. Ef I 
hed a brother, poorer’n a crow, d’ye think 
I'd go an’ live on him, an’ live on him, till 
thar warn’t nuthin’ ter eat in the house? 
Sho, Zach Springer, you’re a blamed fool. 
Bill hain’t donethat. He ain't ter blame 
fer gittin® his leg broke that time. Bill's 
all right, but he’s onlucky. Been tryin’ 
fura month ter gitajob, an’ can’t git in 
nowhere. He's willin’ ter work. He'd 
stan’ crotch-deep in the creek all day long 
washin’ out tailin’s, ef he could make his 
salt at it. Tried it fer six weeks an didn’t 
git enough to buy a pair o’ gum-boots. 
Whoa, Buckskin!: He'd jam right inter 
the station platform ef yer didn’t saw his 
teeth eout.” 

And then the box was taken on, and the 
express-agent had something to say. That 
‘something’ was not to Zach Springer’s 
liking. He chewed harder than ever on 
the bit of plug, and sawed the hard mouths 
of the mustangs by an unnecessary yank- 
ing of the reins. It wasa positive relief 
to be able at last to whack his lash down 
upon the sides of the nervous brutes and 
turn them loose forthe forty-mile run to 
Gold Butte. Why had he needed a kecture 
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Black Rocks robbery. It had come to him | even if he had been trying to raise a mous- fur hooray! my steck’s riz! It’s "way up 
before in what he called a ‘left-handed’ | tache lately. Yes, Bill was a good | 
way, and he had had other outbursts of |younger than he. Why, he remembered | 
rightecus indignation, but none in which | well the day he was born, when they took 
the upheaval was so great as that of the | him in to show him his new baby brother. 


present. 
stage company had cut his pay to ‘sixty’ a | 


was too blamed mean for a lot of swine, 
bandedly over a poor man who only wanted | 


hisown. Wouldn’t it serve them just} 
right if— 


The white dust of the desert rolled up 
from the mustang’s hoofs in little puffs, | 
and sprays of it, powdery fine, followed | 
the turn of the wheels half-way up, there | 
to be caught by the breeze and drifted | 
behind in a long cloud that followed the | 
buckboard like a haunting spirit. Some- 

times, a8 the light breeze shifted, it came 

back upon the buckboard and its driver like 
teavy thoughts on the conscience of 4 
guilty man. 

It would serve them just right! Besides 
that, only think—ten thousand! What 
would the people down in Mexico or Gua- 
temala, where he would fly. know or care 
if somebody up in far-off Nevada had 
dumped a box off his buckboard and gone 
back and got it after a few days—may be a 
a week? It would have to bea dark night, 

wouldn’t it? You couldn’t go and geta box 

like that in the day-time and take it any- 

where, for the whole country would be out 
looking for the man who had it. May bea 

month. That would be better. It would 

all blow over by that time. Let’s see, 

would it? Ten thousand was a good deal. 

Those stage-stoppers were always striking 

the box on the wrong day. ‘They never 

got so much as thatat one haul. In two 

months, then—perhaps two months. But 

it would have to be well-hidden. 

And the thought stuck to him, despite all 

attempts to keep it off, though by the time 

he had driven the mustangs into Red 

Canon, his indignation at having been sus- 

pected by the company had died down. 

I'he box at his feet bad taken on a new 

meaning for him. It meant smart gowns 

for the wife It meant a good schooling 

for the children. Those five little ones had 

had a hard ‘rustle’ of it to get what few 

scraps of learning they had thus far man- 

aged to clutch; and, as for clothes, they 

were dressed like juvenile scarecrows. 

Yes, all the hard scratching would be over 

if he dared to do what many another hard- 

pushed man had done. Resolving the 

whole matter down to a plain, clear-cut 

proposition, it was, after all, simply a 
question of nerve. 

Here was the place to doit. Right here, 

where the high, scraggy rocks, with the 
patches of sage-brush atop, came so near 
to the buckboard. It could be thrown 

over there—anywhere—into the sage-brush. 

It would be as well-concealed as though 
buried in six feet of earth. The buck- 

board had reached the top of a long down- 

grade. Zach put on the brake and twisted 

the reins about the brake-handle. As if 
ubout to take a plunge into ice-cold water, 

he reached down tor the box. But waita 
bit. He took off his big sombrero and 
hung it on a projecting rock. Then flash- | 
ing out his six-shooter, he sent a bullet 

through the brim of the hat, which he then 

replaced on his head. Though it had been 

hot enough when he started out from 

Thimble Spring, there seemed to be a chill 

in the air just now. Would they believe 
the story that he would have to concoct, 

even though he showed them the hole in 
the hat-brim? What would he care 
whether they did or not? They already 

suspected him. If he had the name, he 
might as well have the game. He looked 
at the spot where the sage-brush clustered 
thickest, and made a mental throw or two 
in a tentative way, in order to ‘get the dis- 
tance.’ 

Then he laid two nervous hands on the 
box. He gave a little tug. Lord, how 
heavy it was! Could it be tossed over 
there after all? It might have to be 
carried. He lifted it upou the seat. ‘Via 
Thimble Spring Stage Line.” What was 
the sense in putting on sucha direction as 
that? It was the only way it could go. 
The only way. And that way was now 











from a hireling of the express company, 
and why should that smooth-jowled agent 
have looked at him with such dark sus- 
picion? 

‘They think ’cos I got stood up down 
ter Black Rocks las’ time I had a big load 
o’ gold thet I need to be preached to every 
time I go out now with a full box. Stoop- 
shouldered, desk-setttin’ hounds! I'd like 
ter see one on ‘em handlin’ the ribbons 
when thar’s a Winchester lookin’ at ’em 
with an eye as big asa bar'l-head. Can't 
tell me they wouldn't give in! The sweet- 
scented, calf-skin booted young ladies! 
Thar ain’t a man among ’em.” 

Zach Springer’s indignation was now in 
more complete possession of him than had 
been his feeling of biueness a little earlier. 
What he had delivered himself of just now 
was not what he would have said had he 
voiced his true sentiments with reference 
to the express-agent’s lecture. In between 
the words ran the thought, that ‘they’ had 
suspected him of having a hand in the 


closed, for he was about to 

“God, Kain’t they trust you—you, Zach 
Springer. Kain’t they trust old Zach?” he 
burst out hoarsely. ‘Yes, but why don’t 
they do as any other decent minin’ comp’ny 
does—turn their stuff into the bank at 
Frisco, arter it’s minted? What do they 
want on it up thar?” 

Well, after all, that was their business. 
But he couldn’t be trusted. What would 
Bill say? Bill was an honest man. He 
would blush with shame every time his 
brother's name was mentioned after that— 
for, of course, he would know. Sue would 
never suspect. Any kindof a story would 
bamboozle her. Bill was smart. He could 
put two and two together as quickly as any 
man in the country. And yet Bill himself 
was a little reckless sometimes. He had 
been acting very queer of late, and had 
been over to Johuson’s a good deal, drink- 
ing and playing cards with the boys. That 
would not do. Bill must be looked after. 
He was only a young fellow—a mere boy, 








Had that been the reason jthe | He used to carry Bill all around, and he} 


was the first one to stand him on his legs | 


month? The chances were tha. itwas. It|and try to make him walk. He remem- | 


bered how it used to hurt his own head | 


his high chair. Bill was just as much to | 
him now as ever, and those knocks which | 
fate and the weaknesses of his nature were 
giving him now hurt him just as badly— 


worse, perhaps, than they did Brother 


ter a hundred an’ fifty. Whoop-e-e! Haw- 


haw-haw !” 
He stooped down over the dead man and 
lifted the bit of cloth from his face. 
‘Almighty God! J¢t’s Bill!” 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 


like these people, to come it so high-{when Bill got a knock by falling out of | asei vy mothers for their children teething. It 


soothesthe child, softens the gums, —ze at 
— cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Marrhea. 3%c. a bottie. Sold by all druggists 
throughoutjhe work!. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyruP.” 





Bill. 

What would Bill say? 

He laid his hands upon the box again. It 
would be safe enough behind the rocks 
there under the sage-brush—as safe as 

“Git up, thar, ye! Git, Buockskin! Gi' 
old Gabe! Ye lazy critters. G'lang!” And 
down came the long lash upon the dust- 
covered backs of the mustangs, and off 
down the long grade they ran, making the 
dust fly inthe canun as it never flew be- 
fore. For Zach had grasped the reins ino 
agrip of iron, and both his big cowhide 
boots were planted firmly on the box. 

‘This ’ere is what I call goin’ helly ty 
split!” he said, ten minutes liter, as they 
were still fiving down the grade. ‘But I 
lost some time with a blamed-fool notion 
that I orter a ben licked for ever thinkin’ 
onaminit. Wal, the mustangs got a good 
rest. Makin’ op fer it now, though. 
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They'll soon be ina lather. I'll git t» the WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


half-way house in a quarter of an hour, 
and then I'll take a good horn. I feel 
kinder narvous yit. That ‘ere box is a 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 


durned heavy load on a man’s mind. I 
s’pose the sup’rintendent up to Gold Butte 
is worryin’ about it, too. Never mind, ol’ i 9 


fellow, you'll see that stuff stowed away in 
yer safe afore sundown. 


‘*What’s this? A hold-up, sure as shoot- 


A Large Stock of new designs of 


in’ !” fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 


Out from behind a tall rock, a man, with 


a piece of dark calico over his face anda 10 per cent. lower than any other 
very large Winchester in bis hind, had} gtore in Boston. 


suddenly sprung, and the muzzle of the 
rifle looked right into Zach's big, rouad 
eyes. The brake scraped the wheels and 
made the sparks fly. The mustangs came 
to a sudden stand. There was no getting 
by that Winchester. 

“T reckon you've got ther drop on me, 
stranger,” the driver coolly made remark. 
“Stick up my hands? In course [ will, ef 
you insist upon it; but I tell yer these ‘ere 
mustangs is mighty skittish, an’ it’s on 
ther daown-grade. So yer needn't shoot 
ef they start up, fur it'll he yer own fault. 
I ’spose yer arter this ere box. Throw lt 
out? It’s too blamed heavy ferthat. Ye'll 
hev ter give us a lift.” 

The man with the gun had said nothing; 


T. F. SWAN, 


CORNIILI,, 
First Door from Washington Street. 
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Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 


cured for 50 cts. Such cases as you see described 


but the subtleties of the holding-up process | '" *¢ ong, column advertisements. Send your 


every shrug of his shoulders, when the 
waves and shrugs meant anything. Zach 


| were not so fine but that Zach understood | address and description of your case, and 50 cents 
jevery wave of the stranger’s hand and | in stamps, and you will get by return mail (pre- 


paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, etc., with full 


had been held up before. He of the calico instructions how to use the remedies and be 
mask did not step forward at once. In| cured. Also a brochme on the subject, with bun- 


this suggestion that he should assist in 
taking off the box he seemed to suspect 
some trick. But one of Zach’s hands was 
held aloft and the other, with the four reins 
in it, was on the level of his shoulder. 
The man edged up to the buckboard, ex- 
changing the weapon which he presented 
at Zach’s head for a six-shot revolver. 

“Thanks, stranger,” said Zach. with 
forced merriment. ‘I never like to hev 
one o’ them air long-barrelled things 
pinted at me. They shoot too durn 
straight. Now, here ye are.” 

With his foot he shoved the box along 
till it was near the edge of the wagon. 

‘Thar it is, help yourself; but ye'll find 
ita blamed heavy load ter pack, ef yer 
goin’ far—over forty pound.” 

The robber’s fingers grasped the box 
nervously. 

‘“‘A green un at the biz,” thought Zach; 
‘‘mebbe thar’ll be an openin’ here yit.” 

The robber pulled and hauled at the box, 
but it would not budge, for it was caught on 
a nail-headjin the bottom of the wagon. 
In his feverish anxiety to secure the gold 
he lowered the revolver a little and grasp- 
ed the box with both hands. Swiftly 
Zach’s right hand fell to his hip and out he 
whipped his bright-barrelled pistol. 

“Got the dead prop, stranger! It’s no 
go!” he shouted. ‘‘Put that weepin daown 
you fool!”"—for the man was raising his 
pistol. ‘‘You won't? Then take that.” 

A flash, a report, and back fell the rob- 
ber without a moan. His fingers clawed 
the dust for a moment, as if he were grasp- 
ing for a hold on life. But the hold was 
not to be had, and he gave it up, and lay 
there quietly in the dust. 

The driver shoved his pistol into his 
holster,and wiped the sweat from his brow. 
It had been a close shave for the box and a | 
closer shave for him. 

‘Takes a purty keen un ter git erway 
with ol’ Zach, arter all,” he chuckled, 
springing lightly from the buckboard, 
while a broad smile lit up his brown face. 
‘‘This ere means a big raise from ther 
stage comp’ny an’ a hundred er two from 
the Gold Butte folks. I guess they'll think | 
the ol’ man’s "bout right arter this. Hooray | 











dreds of curesin Boston and vicinity (to inter- 


view if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 
Florida. Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 


and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 
methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeless (so called) incurable diseases of 
the body by external applications of non-poisonous 
remedies. No drugs in the stomach. ‘The 
Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 
eaid, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
invaluable.” Call or address, DR. C. A. GREENE, 
178 Tremont St. (Not the Nervura Greene.) 44 
years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. 
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Hats Made to Order. Children’s Silk 
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We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 
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A Woman Rancher. 


Out on aranch in the Bruneau Valley, 
Idaho, ssys the Chicago Tribune, lives 
Miss Kittie V. Wilkins, who is in partner- 
ship with her father and two brothers in 





|same time sllowing a free access of alr 
| with perfect ventilation. 

The present system allows a constant 
| draft of air across the feet and ankles. 
The new style of car being closed to a line 
on a level with the seat prevents all such 
drafts, at the same time the car is entirely 
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the business of raising horses and cattle. 
It is a country where few women would 


open from the seat to above the head. 





care to live. But Miss Wilkins finds life 
there very much to her liking, and there is 
nothing about her to indicate that she is 
not as not as much of a woman as any of 


NEW MUSIC. 





her sex that live down on some of the! 
fashionable avenues. There is nothing | 


masculine about her manner. She is self- 
possessed and practical. Horses are the 
embodment of all that noble to her, 
but she seldom gets the worst of a horse 
trade. 

When shejs at home she spends her time 
in mounting spirited horses, and unattend- 
ed she gallops away over the prairies, stop- 
ping wherever she isaptto find a herd of 
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horses that suits her fancy. The herders 
and dealers all know her, and her judg- 
ment on a horse is law and gospel. Then 
she rides home, dismounts without any 
assistance, ungirths her charger, and calls 
her partners about her totell them what 
she has done, and they attend to the 
rest. 

When the season comes for shipping she 
leaves the ranch in charge of the stock. 
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Arrangements have been made in advance 
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PIANO CLASSICS NUMBER 1, 


A tremendous success; 44 gems by the great masters 


‘YOUNG PEQPLE’S CLASSICS 


A series of classics for beginners; 51 pieces 


CLASSIC FOUR HAND COLLECTION 


‘ontains Moszkowskt's 
‘Les Sylphes, 


Spanish Dances, Bachmann's 
Beethoven's Polonaise, Godard's Can 
144 pages 


For the most part they are what is known Song Classics for High Voices 
as wild horses. The care of such animals | , 
generally gives a man all he can do, but} A collection of the choicest lyrics of modern times 
this young woman makes no complaint. ‘Song Classics for Low Voices 
She bas no trouble with her horses. They | 2 ; - > 
seem to understand that they are under | Por meszo-s bil ntratto, and % lone 
the care of a woman, and act accordingly. ba an Se. & ee, and French, the forty 
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for the shipment of these animals froma 
certain point on the railroad. She has 
mapped out before leaving the cities she 
proposes to visit with her stock. The train 
pulls out and Miss Wilkins is in the ca- 
boose. The railroad men know her, and 
no one could be treated more considerately 
than this young lady who travelling 
alone. No chaperone for her. 

= Whether on the ranch, or on the corral, 
or on the road, or in the centres where she 
sells, Miss Wilkins is always treated with 
all consideration. The rounders-up on the 
broad prairies, where the trails are the only 
avenues, lift their hats to her wten they | 
meet her. The men at the station have | 
for her the most profound respect. 
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A Soldier’s Choice. 


A case of a very uncommon nature is to 
come before the Council of State in Paris. 
Sore time ago a soldier named Gugel tried 
to killan officer against whom he borea 
grudge, and having been tried by court- 
martial was condemned to death. The 
President of the republic, on all the cir- 
cumstances of the case being laid before 
him, used his prerogative of mercy, and 
the sentence of death was changed to one 
of twenty years’ penal servitude. 

The prisoner, upon being informed of 
the fact, however, flatly refused to profit 
by this clemency, and maintained his right 
to be shot, arguing that such a death does 
not dishonor a soldier, whereas penal ser- 
vitude is degrading. He now appeals to 
the Council of State to annul the Presi- 
dent’s decree and order the execution of 
the original sentence. 

There is some doubt as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council, and the general opin- 
ion is that Gugel will be obliged to over- 
come his prejudice against life coupled 
with hard work. 


A New Style of Street Car. 


The Combination Street Car Co. is mak- 
ing, at Waltham, a new style of street car, 
which we may expect to see in Boston 
before long, which is adapted to both 
summer and winter service. By an ar- 
rangement of the windows it is easy to 
make it either an open oraclosed car and 
the seats instead of being placed along the 
sides as inthe ordinary cars are construct- 
ed precisely as in the ordinary steam road 
passenger coach. 

Under the present system two cars are 
necessary, one for winter and one for sum- 
entailing an expense not enly of double the 
number of cars to be pruvided, but an 
enormous expense for storage of the cars 
notin use. This car being almost instantly | 
transposable, from a closed to an open car 
and vice versa, obviates the necessity of | 
maintaining a double quantity of rolling | 
stock. 

With the system now in use, the occu- | 








1 CURE FITS 


SABBATH DAY MUSIC. 


Forty selections from the great oratorios, sacred songs 
and hymnals, ete 


College Songs for Girls. 


The first compilation ever made of the songs of Vassar 
Smith, Wellesley, and other universities. 


MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW 

All the old-time favorites, brought together in cne 
volume, including Foster melodies, and the famous songs 
of Hays, Stewart, Christy, Bryant, Bloodgood, ete. 215 
pages 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. 


An instantaneous success 
sold. 144 pages 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION NO. 2. 


It has proved the best selling volume 
issued ; 29 pieces 


thousands of copies already 


we have ever 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
er Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
*janos exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc,, send to 

John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St, Boston. 
C. H. DIMSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Nuwe ANY OTHER 


It has been used by all classes 
Since eighteen and ten, 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, 

A boon to all men. 
Although originated by an Old 
Family Physician in 1810, Johnson’s 
Liniment could have 


\nodyne not 


survived for over eighty years except 
for the fact that it possesses very 
much more than ordinary merit. 

For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


Stands for bottle, holding value, and hence 

B Johnson's Anodyne Liniment costs 35 cents. 
JOHNSON’S 
. . 

Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. 
wanted; and dealers say “Can’t sell any other 


Every Mother iyonvvr timer in the 


ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 





Once need always 


house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat. Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
Colic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Paina. 
Relieves nplaints like magic. Sold every- 


Summer Cor 
i 35 nts, 6 bottles, $2.00 


where. |! “e 3 cen raid. 
Pamphiet free. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 


fase, 

! 

When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them returnagain. I meana 
radical cure. I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 


Express 
Boston, 





| others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 


pants of summer or open cars must be | cure. Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
protected from rain and showers by canvas | ™Y infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


curtains which take along time to adjus 


and when lowered soon becomes saturated 
and flap the water upon the occupants, | 


render the car close and stifling and mak 


it dificult to dismount and otherwise un- | 


comfortable. This car can be wholly o 
partically closed at once by drawing up th 
windows, or if the weather is warm th 


patented slat window curtains can instantly 
be closed, shutting out the rain, at the 


t | Ht. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


“We Have Cured Others. 


Consult us regarding your trouble. 
| you nothing. 
Weakness, 


e | 


Tr 
e 
e | cretions, is conceded to be the best. 
| Communications confidential. 

\ BOSTON MEDICAL BUREAD, 


86 Court 8t., cor. Howerd, Boston. 





e} 
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CANCERS AND TUMORS 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been many times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
getrid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon's Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors constat of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or ,organ. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
bumors or morbid materials tn the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
lally invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The doctor will 
also be pleased to anewer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, ani who is ready 
to answer any letters of inguiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 96 G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young ledy of excellent family, 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“J first began to feel the rouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veiy much, 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed tor over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
prewree wee on the right side and one on the 
eft side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
oo up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that héhad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myselt 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
“oe and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison in any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 
want pte? hme J to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never Can express the gratitude I feel for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 





It will cost 
Our method of treating Sexual 

ermatorrhea, and al! diseases of 
young and middle-aged men resulting from indis- 
Write us. 


now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
ood meals a day, when before | could take 
| food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
}and can attend to all my household yn Ay A 
| friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
| clans who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
| mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
| had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
| believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BEBCHER.” 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 


ersonally appeared 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 


Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then 


andwubscribedjthe above statement before me. 
M. B. CooGan, Notary Public. 





TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMEN 
OWNERS OF HORSES 


Cannot afford to be without it. 


Softens Grows and 
healthy condition. 

Is a sure cure for 
Thrush. 


] Is a never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders. 

If your horse has a cough you edn cure it with 
this Liniment. 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 

Price 4 0z—25c, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 


keeps the feet in 


I 


Quarter Crack and 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891 
We are using Morrison's English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto beall that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 
108 and 105 Beverly St. 


CROCKER BROS., 


Manufacturers aad Retailers of 


Silk and 
Derby Hats 
at 
Wholesale 
Prices. 
silk Hats $3, 4, 
5, 6. 

Derbys, $2, 2.50, 
3, 3.50. 

Also Silk Hats Made Fashionable, $2 50. 


35 PROVINCE ST.. 


OFF SCHOOL ST. Boston, Mass. 








We send the marvelous French 
Kemedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CaLTHnos will 
RTOP Discharges & Emiasiona, 
CURE Spermatorrhea, Varicocele 
and RESTORE Lost Vigor. 

Use ttand pay if satisfied. 

Address, VON MOHL CO.,, 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Commercial 





Patent W. S. A. Corset and 
Health Waist. 


: Admired by thousands at the Food 
7 and Health Exposition, Mechanics’ 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure. 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 
W1Sl Tremont Street,,Room 16 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 





On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST! 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ 
3 


Albany. 
8 A. mM. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
' 
2 00 ILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 


Troy. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 


Albany. Parlor car to Troy 
P.M. Ba 
7 0 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
+ Buffalo. 





FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 


A. 
8.00 treal. 
MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


10,380 oe Montreal. 
ODATION to Rutland, 


8,05 <) M. ACCOMM 


7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
’ to Montreal. 

* Daily. 
| Time-Tables and further information on appli. 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
, Boston, Mass. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Royal Baking 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Eruptions of the Skin. 





——— 





‘No Need Suffering or Being 
Disfigured. 





LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of 


plants have produced an Ointment 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 

The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT 
will convince the sufferer that there is a 
Balm for all aches and pains. 

Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. 





Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, all 


Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured 
by Lapy Poor’s Orstment. Fully Warranted. 
For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating 


surfaces, and removes the tumors. 


Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


DR. JAERGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear AGDaIGL & Pressed 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, FREE OF CHARGE 
FOR ONE YEAR. 





All Garments Made by Us Will be 


Free from POISONOUS DYES. 


f I GENTS, 
Beseee « - By this the garment will alwaye appear new 


and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO., —teorinai'cost. 
Pants to pore Ray) bo EE eeevcces 23 50 
Sultings to order in the latest novelties. 5.00 
HEADQUARTERS FOR | Ove POGRMe cccccccsecseccecaccceses cocc-coces 25.00 





If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
sonable prices and appear neat and 
stylish, take the above into consid- 


eration. 


H NEWMAN & SON 


ie Pu 
Mies ‘ssevenize 


We: are the only tatlo rs in New England oie r- 
ing the above inducements. 

itt Morphine Habit Cured in 10 

to 20 days. No eu till cured. 

Hi ‘ at S DR. J. STEPHENS , Lebanon,Ohio,. 

In Leading and Correct Styles. 


ENGRAVING 
L& FLETCHER C0, PRTING 


(Opposite the Common.) | INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


"| PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
ARTISTIC AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


PRINTING AND DESIGNING. ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,,. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. ORDERS BY MAIL. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, View MISS GRANT, 


~ 
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HAINES BROTHERS 


SMA TCH LESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL ‘AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 
Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CoO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
Isl TREMONT STREET. is! 
100 Pianos to select.from, includivg Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANY COMPANY 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO.THE SOCIETY'S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT EQUITADLE 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


New Goods. 
New Furnishinas. 
New Methods. 


We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 
bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 
goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen cierks. Everything Guaranteed. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
@ Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
za [aires TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER... 





Telephone 641 Tremont. 











from Nature, Portraits and men, View | 
21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. | 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe SOLS: i trons, as niet ot a Sena 


; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestown 


power din , nearly oppesite Post Office. 














